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PART I. 

TEN YEABS OLD. 

» 

They sat close together — a rather isolated 
little pair, boy and girl, apparently brother 
and sister — at the merry tea-table of a 
children's party. 

Children's parties then were not exactly 
what they are now. We used to be invited at 
four o'clock, and we always left at half-past 
eight — on our feet, generally — for our toilettes 
were not of a kind which would startle the 
streets of that innocent country town. We 
had short sleeves, certaiiJy, and comparatively 
low necks, but tippets and long white linen 
gloves made aU right, and our frocks descended 
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comfortably to the ankle. Besides which we 
wore beautiful white frilly "trowsers" — or 
plain ones of the same material as the dress. 
Hats, too, which really covered the head, and 
were tied down, gipsy fashion, over a bush of 
curls — ^if our hair would curl; if not, it was 
plaited into tails — the more the better. I 
remember, on state occasions, my mother used 
to plait mine into six, three on each side, tied 
with bright ribbons, of which I was exceed- 
ingly proud. 

This, little girl — ^perhaps she had no mother 
to be conceited about her hair, for it was only 
divided into two tails, not very carefully 
plaited, and tied with rather shabby brown 
ribbon. Neither she nor the little boy was 
quite as well dressed as the rest of the young 
party, but they were neat and clean, and, 
though not exactly blooming children, were 
interesting, if only from the way they seemed 
to hang together, as though accustomed to 
depend upon themselves, or rather upon one 
another, for everything. 
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At least, so it seemed to the lady who 
watched them — one Miss Waldershare, a rich 
and lonely woman, glad of any interest, espe- 
cially when it came in the shape of a child. 
She was only a passing visitor in the town, 
and had come almost accidentally to the party, 
where she had nobody belonging to her. 
Neither had these two little people, apparently. 
All the other young guests had come with 
mothers, aunts, or nurses; but these, Miss 
Waldershare had observed, had walked in, 
walked upstairs to take their things off, 
and walked down again, hand -in-hand, quite 
alone. 

The two little faces, unlike, and yet with a 
certain family look which satisfied her as to 
their relationship, touched her more than all 
the merry faces round the table. Particularly 
so when dangerous dainties circulated round 
it, and the boy would look appealingly to 
the girl, who smiled back either a " No " or a 
"Yes.'' But both were given smilingly and 
accepted obediently. He was a big handsome 
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boy, much bigger and handsomer than his 
sister, with a soft, good-natured, rather weak 
expression ; whereas she was small, dark, thin, 
with sharp, firm features; an **old" face 
rather, which might almost have been called 
plain but for the look of love in her eyes, 
and the sweet decision of her mouth. All the 
better ! since the boy, pretty as he was, seemed 
of an undecided nature ; as if it were almost 
a relief to have somebody to settle everything 
for him. 

So at least thought Miss Waldershare, 
amused to notice how character shows itself 
even at ten years old. 

"You are about ten, I suppose, my dear," 
said she to the little girl, " and a sensible girl 
you are too, not to let your brother eat too 
much plum cake. And he is a good boy to 
mind what you say," added she, patting the 
handsome head, which had drooped discon- 
solately when, for the third time, the tempting 
dish was allowed to pass. 

"We are both ten, Ma'am" (children were 
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always taught to say "Ma'am" and "Sir" in 
those days), "we are twins, though I am so 
little, and he is so big and tall. I am obliged 
to be very careful what he eats. He is not as 
strong as he looks, and he does not like being 
ill, or taking physic." 

" Nobody does, I think. But he is a lucky 
boy to have such a wise little sister." 

"I am his little mother," answered the 
child, in a grave, old-fashioned way. "Mamma 
told me I was to be his little mother till she 
came back again." 

" Is she away from home, then ? " 

" A long way from home— in India, She 
has been gone two years and a month. It will 
be four years and eleven months before she 
and papa are back again." 

" Four years, ten months, and two weeks ; 
we counted yesterday, Dor," corrected the little 
boy — ^to which the sister assented, looking quite 
pleased, and saying that "he was always so 
good at arithmetic." 

" And what was it he called you ? " asked 
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Miss Waldershare, more and more interested, 
yet not liking to seem too curious, as she 
thought the ordinary reticence of politeness 
ought to be observed with children as much 
as with grown-up folks. 

The little girl laughed. "Oh, Dor— or 
Dormouse — or Dor-beetle — I have lots of 
names. But my right name is Dorcas. 
Rather ugly, is it not ? But then his is a very 
pretty one — Cyprian. Mamma said he was 
always to be called Cyprian in full. She is 
very fond of him. She thinks there never was 
such a boy." This was said in a confidential 
whisper, as the child's heart warmed instinct- 
ively to the motherly, childless heart of her 
questioner. 

Somebody now called upon Miss Waldershare 
to start a game, and she was separated from 
her two small friends, and swamped in the 
general vortex for an hour or two ; at the end 
of which time, however, she had contrived to 
find out all that was to be found out con- 
cerning Dorcas and Cyprian. 
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Their parents, though remotely connected 
with the little town, where everybody knew 
everybody, had never been seen there, having 
gone to Calcutta, or Benares, or Bombay — 
nobody was quite sure where — ^leaving behind 
these children ; with three old ladies, distant 
relations, who resided here. The giver of the 
party scarcely knew the names of her small 
guests — they were merely "the next-door 
children," invited " for kindness." 

And, though both their hostess and every- 
body else was really kind to them — or would 
have been, had they mixed themselves up 
easily with the rest — still, to the very end of 
the evening. Miss Waldershare noticed a cer- 
tain forlornness in the little pair, who went 
about together, or sat close together, hand-in- 
hand, as if unused to general society, and 
belonging specially to one another, and not 
to anybody else. So much so that even she, 
generally so successful in shaking up a party 
together, found them a diflBcult element to 
deal with. 
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First, the boy was so. exceedingly shy that 
there was no doing anything with him. He 
would not, or could not, play at any game — 
not even simple " hunt the slipper," or merry 
"kiss-in-the-ring." He refused absolutely to 
give or to " cry " a forfeit ; and when, tempted 
by the fun and laughing, he was at last lured 
into blind-man's buff, he somehow got into 
everybody's way, and being accidentally 
knocked down, burst into such a piteous howl 
that he was obliged to be carried off at once 
up-stairs. 

There, ever so long after. Miss Waldershare 
found him, with his faithful little siBter sitting 
patiently beside him, in the deserted bedroom. 

** Is he hurt ? " the lady asked anxiously. 

" Oh no ; only he had rather stay here." 

" But why should you stay, my little girl ? 
You like fun ; I saw you playing very merrily. 
Go back to the rest." 

"Without Cyprian?" said Dorcas, with 
wide-open eyes ; as if such an idea produced 
in her mind simple astonishment. "0 dear 
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no I He does not like being alone. Mamma 
told me never to leave Cjrprian." 

" That settles the point," said Miss Walder- 
share, smiling; and went down-stairs again. 
But several times she returned, and tried to 
coax the little fellow back to the gay party 
below. However, he was either too shy, or 
too sulky, or too much accustomed to have 
everything his own way, with his "little 
mother" for his devoted slave; for though 
once or twice he yielded to persuasion so far 
as to go to the top of the stairs — being evi- 
dently of a soft and yielding disposition — still 
he always came back again, and sheltered 
himself behind his sister, as if, though so 
much less than himself, she was his natural 
refuge. 

For Dorcas, she did her utmost, poor little 
woman, to get him into a better mind ; and 
when all failed — and the boy's gentle obstinacy 
and hesitating sweetness were most difficult 
to make anything out of — she soothed him, 
she comforted him, she apologised for him. 
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Finally, when all the kindly inquirers left him 
and her together, she sat beside the little 
fellow in the somewhat dreary bedroom, listen- 
ing to the noisy rout down-stairs, for very 
nearly two hours. 

" Would you like to go and have a dance ? 
They are dancing, you hear ? " 

Dorcas looked up at Miss Waldershare with 
a world of grateful pleasure in her eyes. She 
was not pretty ; but she had that sort of airy, 
well-set figure which seems made for dancing. 
Already her little feet were beating time to 
the music. 

" Do go, child," said the kind lady. '* Run 
away ; J will stay with your brother." 

Poor little "Dor" was almost off — the music 
w^as playing such a lovely tune — nearly as 
enticing as that of the Pied Piper of Hamelin 
— when she felt her dress caught by Cyprian's 
imploring hand. 

She sat down again. " He doesn't dance — 
he doesn't like it. Thank you — no. Perhaps 
1 had better stay with Cyprian. It will soon 
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be time for going borne. Mamma said we 
were never to be out after dark, on account of 
Cyprian. He catches cold so soon." 

" But this is a warm summer night," begun 
Miss Waldershare, feeling inclined to argue the 
point ; and doubtful of the wisdom of allowing 
one child to sacrifice everything to another 
child. Still there was something so pathetic 
in this literal obedience to the wishes of the 
far-away mother — this entire devotion to a 
rather trying little brother, that the kind 
stranger lady, unto whom it had pleased 
Heaven to give neither the sweetness nor the 
bitterness of famUy duties, held her tongue 
and remonstrated no more. 

When next time she went after them — ^for 
amidst all the fun and frolic down-stairs she 
was haunted by a vision of the little forlorn 
twins sitting in the deserted bedroom, all alone 
— ^she found her birds were flown. 

Dorcas, she learnt, had quietly crept away 
with her little brother, not waiting for supper ; 
though she had been seen standing for several 
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minutes at the hall-door till she could say 
good-bye " politely " to the hostess. 

"Mamma said we were nerer to go away 
from any visit without thanking the, lady of 
the house for our pleasant evening," she had 
explained to somebody ; and been laughed at a 
good deal for her " old-fashioned " ways. 

No doubt, the family thought, she learnt 
them from those three prim, elderly ladies 
with whom she must lead such a dull life, " to 
say nothing of that fanciful, disagreeable little 
brother, to whom she gives up everything, 
apparently never thinking of herself at all. 
Poor little soul 1 " 

But Miss Waldershare, who had seen many 
a child who thought of itself a great deal, who 
was everybody's pet, from whom nobody ever 
expected anything — and certainly never got it 
— turn out to be not only the most unpleasant 
but most unhappy of young people — did not 
altogether pity " Dor." The child had at least 
— so one of the other children said — " some- 
body to make a fuss over." 
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But, having a firm belief in compensation — 
also some sadly humble belief in herself as an 
instrument of the same — ^for there are those to 
whom Heaven seems to deny all personal' joys, 
in order that they should be better able to 
make other people happy — Miss AValdershare 
set her benevolent wits to work to invent 
some small pleasure for these two children, 
whose pleasures were so few. 

Fate, kindly seized upon, often turns kind. 
The very next day every vacant wall in the 
town broke out into an eruption of huge hand- 
bills, announcing that Signor Bianchini, the 
celebrated pyrotechnist, would on a certain 
evening have a grand display in the High 
Street; and would end by walking — ^under 
patronage of the Worshipful the Mayor — from 
one of the windows in the Town Hall to a 
window opposite, on the tight rope, amid a 
shower of rockets and Roman candles. 

Now, the noble art of pyroteehny was then 
in its infancy, and Blondin the Great had 
neither been bom nor thought of. Conse- 
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quently the Kttle town was much excited, and 
on the rumour being spread that the hero of 
the day was no other than a certain Jem 
White— who had once fled the town in disgrace 
for throwing craxjkers and squibs on Gun- 
powder Plot day — to return in honour and 
glory as the celebrated Signor Bianchini — ^a 
touch of romance added to the interest. All 
the townspeople, high and low — the low in the 
street, and the high upon every available 
shop-front and first-floor window, assembled 
to witness the show. 

Miss Waldershare, putting off her departure 
for a day, engaged a tiny room with a balconied 
window, over a bookseller's shop ; and thither, 
after much perturbation and great hesitation 
on the part of the three old ladies, she suc- 
ceeded in carrying off* her little friends, Dorcas 
and Cyprian HalL There, by seven o'clock 
on a July night, she established herself, with 
the twins one on each side of her, which 
arrangement, however, was soon modified. 

" May he come beside me, ma'am ? If there 
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should be a — a noise — fireworks do make a 
noise sometimes, I think ?— he will like to be 
closer beside me. He is rather timid, you see," 
added with a half-apologetic air the "little 
mother." 

She was not timid — not even when the 
balcony gave a sudden crack, and with invol- 
untary instinct she used all her small strength 
to push Cyprian back upon the safe window- 
ledge, remaining outside herself. But it was a 
false alarm, though it frightened Miss Walder- 
share a little, and Cyprian very much — until 
there was proved to be no danger, aad the trio 
settled themselves to entire enjoyment of the 
sight. 

What a sight it was I One of the many 
children who saw it remembers it still : even 
after five-and-forty years I — ^the proud delight 
of sitting up till eleven at night, and being 
initiated into the mysteries of the nocturnal 
world — the streets, lit with oil-lamps, (gas be- 
ing still unknown there) — the houses, dim and 
tall, and the quiet, starry sky overhead, such a 
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contrast to the noisy crowd below. Then that 
black platform, whence all the wonderful show 
was to come — what dozens of young eyes 
gazed on it in eager suspense I — till, punctual 
to the appointed minute, there shot forth 
with a whiz, a whir, and a glare — the first 
rocket. Up it went — making everybody 
jump, and Cyprian utter an audible cry — up 
like a live creature, flying, or rather shooting, 
right into the sky, no one could exactly see 
where, till it fell down, in a shower of fiery 
rain, on the very heads of the crowd, who 
screamed and laughed, and ran hither and 
thither ; trying, some to avoid, some to snatch 
at, the blazing sparks. 

Another, and another, and another — each 
rising higher and falling steadier than the last ; 
then a grand illumination of "Roman candles," 
showing all the faces of the people below, 
and lighting up the architecture of the old 
Town Hall, which the townsfolk were so proud 
of Finally, a most wonderful set piece — a 
wheel of light, which kept turning and turn- 
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ing, every moment more rapidly, throwing out 
a shower of sparks all round. 

*' The most beautiful thing we ever saw in 
all our life — isn't it, Cyprian ? " cried Dor. 
^^Whatcanitbe?" 

"A Catherine- wheel,'' said Miss Waldershare, 
smiling at the " we " and the ** our life " in the 
singular number — so natural to the twins. 

"A Catherine-wheel?" repeated the sister, 
meditatively. *'I wonder has that anything 
to do with St. Catherine? Mamma had a 
picture of her leaning against a wheel She 
was so pretty — but with a sweet sad kind of 
face, something like mamma's." 

" You have a pretty mamma, then ? " said 
Miss Waldershare, ignoring the other adjective. 
"And you have heard of St. Catherine — ^and 
very likely about Raffaelle, who painted her." 

"Oh, yes," brightening up extremely. "I 
like to read all I can about painters, for I am 
so fond of drawing. I often try to draw. 
Mamma says I shall learn properly some day, 
and then I can teach Cyprian." 
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^* Does Cyprian like reading ? " 

" N — no," with a slight hesitation. " In- 
deed, he has not time for reading. He learns 
Latin, you know. So I read for both of us, 
and th^i I can tell him anything interesting. 
It saves him so much trouble." 

'*I don't like trouble, and I can't imagine 
how anybody could like reading," said Cyprian, 
with his most attractive smile. 

'* But he likes writing, and he writes so well 
—smaQ hand — and a great deal better than 
I," eagerly said the little sister. " And he can 
read written-hand beautifully — ^makes out every 
word in mamma's letters. If you knew how 
delightful are mamma's letters-a3 interesting 
as a story-book. We get one every mail — and 
we look for it days before it comes. It has 
been coming for a week now. Perhaps we 
shall find it when we get home to-night." 

" I hope so," said the lady, with a slight 
tremble in her voice. Never, either as child 
or woman, had Miss Waldershare got any 
mother's letters. 
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" If it does come, and if she cared to call 
to-morrow, perhaps we might let hei: see it," 
whispered Cyprian to his sister, who slightly- 
hesitated, as if that were a privilege too great 
for any mortal creature. 

" To-morrow, my dears, I shall be miles and 
miles away. I shall not see you for a very 
long time, I fear." 

" What a pity ! Because I shall tell mamma 
all about you — we always tell her everything 
— and if she knew how kind you have been to 
us both she would let me show you her letters. 
But I should like to ask her first. And it will 
be six months before we get the answer." 

" Of course it will," said Miss Waldershare, 
thinking of the great gulf of time and space 
between mother and children — of the letters 
received ignorantly, months after date, on both 
sides — and of how sad it was that, with such 
tender love between children and parents, the 
one should grow up and the other should grow 
old in such a long separation that when they 
did meet again it would be almost as strangers. 
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" But come, my clears, the fireworks are be- 
ginning again. And there is Signor Bianchini 
on the tight-rope. See how beautifully he 
balances himself with that long pole. Would 
you like to be a tight-rope dancer, Cyprian ? " 

" He is to be a gentleman and go to college, 
and then go out to India to papa," said 
Dorcas, with a little touch of pride. And 
when the boy, boy-like, clapped his hands 
with delight, watching the ci-devant Jem White 
make his perilous journey over the up- turned 
heads of the crowd, the more sensitive girl 
shuddered, and turned pale. 

" Would you like to go in, and not look any 
more ? " said Miss Waldershare, kindly. 

" No, thank you — something might happen 
— Cyprian might over-balance himself. No, I 
would rather stay by Cyprian." 

And though still white and trembling, she 
did stay, till the very last. But, besides the 
buns and oranges, a glaas of wine had to be 
administered to the child before she was able 
to walk home. She seemed but a fragile little 
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thing, despite her spirit and — only the word 
was not known in those days — her " pluck." 

The last of the fireworks shot up, a sheaf of 
flame, hissing and crackling, above the Town 
Hall, and the old church-tower, right into the 
silent stars; there was a shout of ecstatic 
cheering from the crowd, and a final " sending 
round the hat," which ceremony had been gone 
through several times already, from window to 
window, Dorcas apologising sadly that she had 
no penny to drop into it — ^* But mamma told 
us that that papa was not rich, and that we 
were not to spend more pennies than we could 
help." And then th6 Signor bowed his thanks 
— in a theatrical attitude, beside the very 
biggest of Catherine-wheels — and the crowd 
began to separate. The night's delight was 
ended. 

Miss Waldershare walked through the fast- 
thinning street with her two proteges, one in 
each hand. Cyprian, no longer shy, was 
chattering like a magpie, but Dorcas, who had 
hitherto done the talking, now began to be 
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silent, evidently very tired. Her friend would 
have liked to take her up and carry her — she 
was strong enough and the child small enough 
— but Dorcas was so astonished at the idea 
that she gave it up, and merely helped the 
poor little girl as well as she could till they 
reached the Terrace. 

"I will just wait and see if you have got 
your letter, and then I will bid you good-bye. 
I am going away to-morrow morning," said 
Miss Waldershare, with a slight regret at her 
heart. Her life was almost as solitary as that 
of these little people. 

" Is that the children ? Bring them in at 
once to me," said a sharp voice behind the 
sleepy maid-servant who opened the door. 

" Oh, Miss Moffat, is that you ? Have you 
got mamma's letters ? " 

" There are letters." 

"I am so glad," said Miss Waldershare. She 
kissed the two children, and walked quickly 
away. 

By one of those accidental delavs which 
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visit US all, she, however, did not leave next 
morning. Business — other people's business, 
of course — rose up, which detained her nearly 
a week ; and being rather troublesome busi- 
ness, her mind was so full of it that she 
hardly gave a thought to the twins, Dorcas 
and Cyprian, till, coming home from church, 
she passed the end of the Terrace, and saw two 
little figures walking down it, slowly and 
quietly, hand in hand, — two little black figures, 
so far as her short sight enabled her to judge, 
which made her at first think it could not 
possibly be they. Nevertheless, she felt a 
strong inclination to call and say good-bye 
over again — for she was going abroad, on a 
mission of mercy, with a sick friend — and it 
might be months, nay years, before she was in 
England again. 

So she sent up her card, asking to see "little 
Miss Hall." 

The servant, looking rather surprised, 
showed her into an empty parlour, where 
she waited several minutes, and then the 
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two poor little children, still hand in hand, 
walked in. 

Truly "poor" children,, having sustained 
the utmost loss a child can know. 

They were dressed in black from head to 
foot — not even a white collar — and their faces 
were very grave, Cyprian's being rosy still, 
but out of Dorcas's every ray of colour had 
departed. Her eyes looked as if she had been 
crying all day long, and the voice she spoke 
in, though quiet, was forced and strange. 

"How do you do, ma'am? It is kind of 
you to come and see us." 

" My poor little girl, what has happened ? " 

" Mamma is dead," cried Cyprian, with a 
burst of tears. 

^'Yes, our mamma is dead," said Dorcas, 
but without crjing. She seemed to have wept 
all her tears away. 

" But— the letter ? " 

" It was from papa. He said mamma had 
been dead a week. That is two months ago. 
So it is two months and a week since we had 
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any mamma. I can't understand it at all," 
added the boy, shaking his head in a forlorn 
sort of way. 

His sister put her ann round him, and drew 
him to her, at which he began sobbing afresh. 
In truth, they all wept together; Miss Wal- 
dershare never thinking till afterwards how 
strange it was that she, who had had no tears 
for many a year, should shed them now, over 
a woman whom she had never seen and 
scarcely heard of. 

She wondered what kind of person the 
father was, and even went so far as to ask if 
she might see his letter. 

" Oh yes " (no hesitation now). " But I 
remember Miss Moffat has it. She said she 
should keep it, lest papa might forget his 
promise, and take us away from here." 

" Would you wish to go ? " 

" Oh no. It doesn't matter. The Miss 
Moffats are very kind to us. Everything goes 
on as usual, except for mamma's letters. She 
has been a year away, and this is the first time 
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the mail ever came in without bringing us one 
of mamma's letters/' 

The child spoke in a dull, sad, almost com- 
plaining tone ; evidently even she did not yet 
realize — how difficult it is for any of us to 
realize ! — that sudden pause of death-silence. 

" Did your mamma ever say — had you any 
idea — ? " began Miss Waldershare, and stopped. 
What use was it to question ? The plain, hard 
fact was there — the children were motherless. 

" And you are going abroad, too ? " said 
Dorcas, when she had sat a good while, hold- 
ing the kind hand, whose firm clasp was the 
only way in which Miss Waldershare could 
express sympathy. " We shall never see you 
again. It will be just like mamma's going. 
Only you have no little children to leave 
behind." 

'' No, nobody." 

"Mamma would not have left us if she 
could have helped it — she told me so — ^but she 
had to go with papa. She said so once — I was 
not to tell Cyprian, and I almost forgot it my- 
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self till now — ^it seemed so impossible — but she 
said " Dorcas hesitated. 

"That even if she died we were not to 
mind, as she would not be much farther away 
from us than when she was in India, perhaps 
not so far. What did she mean ? " 

Miss Waldershare tried to explain — ^tried to 
put into the child's hearty without giving any 
impression of fear or pain, that heavenly con- 
solation of the continual nearness of the dead, 
of the narrow barrier that for all pure and 
loving souls exists between the life here and 
the life everlasting. 

" I understand," Dorcas said at last. " And 
that is why we were to remember what she 
used to sav to us, and do what she wished us 
to do, just as much as if she were here beside 
us. It will be much the same now. Do you 
hear what the lady says ? Do you understand 
her, Cyprian ? " 

" Poor Cyprian I '* He had ceased crying 
now and was squatting on the hearth-rug, 
playing with two kittens, quite merry and 
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content. None the less, possibly all the more, 
did Miss Waidershare say, " Poor Cyprian ! " 

Her time was limited, and she rose to go. 

" But I shall not forget you, dear. I shall 
write to you now and then.'* 

" Oh, how nice 1 We never get letters from 
anybody, except mamma." Here came a sud- 
den shudder of recollection and a wild look, 
almost of despair. " I forgot. We shall never 
have any more letters from mamma. What 
shall we do ? Oh, Cyprian, Cyprian 1 " 

That cry, so shrill, so full of intolerable 
agony, made the little boy spring to his feet. 

" Dor — ^Dor, what is the matter ? Please be 
quiet You frighten me so — ^you make me so 
miserable." 

Then the sister, with a violent effort, checked 
what was growing into an almost hysterical 
scream. She put her arms round Cyprian, 
and hid her face on his shoulder tiU the sobs 
ceased, and she lifted up her face deadly white, 
indeed, but quite composed. 

*^ Yes, he is right ; I must be quiet. He 
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has nobody to take care of him but me, now. 
Thank you, Miss Waldershare, and we shall be 
delighted to get your letters. And Cyprian 
shall write — he writes so very well, you know," 
with a faint smile, as she put up her lips for a 
farewell kiss. 

It had not quite vanished, that piteous 
smile, even when Miss Waldershare caught her 
last glimpse of the twins, standing watching 
her down the terrace, with their faces pressed 
against the window-pane. Two rather forlorn 
figures, with their mourning clothes, and 
grave, sad looks, but they were two — ^and they 
stood close together, hand in hand, as usual. 
Also, Cyprian had his head safely nestled on 
the shoulder of his " little mother." 

The dead mother — could she have beheld 
them — might have felt that life was not 
altogether hopeless to her children. 
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TWENTY YEARS OLD. 



Miss Waldershare did not return to Eng- 
land for ten years. 

Part of that time she spent with her friend 
very peacefully, even happily ; and, when the 
invalid needed her no more, there were many 
others who did need her. That sweet, sunny 
nook of Southern France was always full of 
sick and sorrowful folk, come to die, or to 
watch their beloved die, beside the blue 
Mediterranean. Consequently this rich and 
kind-hearted English lady, who had no home 
ties, never wanted — who ever does want? — 
an object whereon to expend her time, her 
money, and her sympathies. And this was 
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well. Sad she might sometimes be; but she 
was never either idle or lonely; as in truth 
no woman ever is, unless she wishes to be the 
one, and deserves, by her unloveableness, to 
be the other. 

Miss Waldershare thus lingered on, year 
after year, in the place whither she had acci- 
dentally drifted, until it almost became a 
second home. She might never have come 
home at all — that is, to England — had not 
business called her to the little town where 
she had happened to be born, but where, 
nevertheless, she had not a single living tie. 
And in ten years even her few acquaintances 
there had so entirely disappeared that there 
was not a house she cared to go to. She put 
up at the inn. And in spite of what the cynic 
writes about the man who, going through life, 
finds "his warmest welcome at an inn," this 
well-loved maiden lady was so accustomed to 
find every door open to her and every face a 
Mendly fec«, that the inn appeared jnrt a 
little solitary, even dull 
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Having transacted her business, she wan- 
dered about, noticing how many new houses 
had sprung up on the skirts of the old town ; 
but the place itself remained unchanged. 
There were the same names over the shops 
in the High Street ; the usual market went on 
just below the Town Hall, from the windows 
of which Signor Bianchini had taken his 
memorable tight-rope promenade, watched by 
herself and the little twins, Dorcas and 
Cyprian Hall, on the night of the fireworks. 
The fatal night — how long they must have 
remembered it 1 when, on coming home, they 
got the news of their mother's death. 

" Poor little souls 1 " she thought, recalling 
that time. Familiar as she was with sorrow, 
the expression of the children's faces, as she 
last saw them looking out of the parlour 
window that Sunday afternoon, had never gone 
out of her mind. " But they cannot be children 
now. They must nearly be grown up by this 
time. I wonder what has become of them." 

For though she had faithfully written, and 
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received, at long intervals, several letters in 
return — not from Cyprian — "he had so little 
time," his sister said — ^but from Dorcas, still 
ten years is a long period to keep up any 
correspondence, especially a foreign one, and 
with such very small correspondents. Miss 
Waldershare was scarcely surprised when it 
gradually ceased. Two years at least had 
passed since she had had any tidings of the 
young Halls. 

She was a shy and sensitive person, curiously 
so for a middle-aged woman of good position, 
whom nobody would have expected to have 
any doubt of herself at alL But she had — 
though circumstances rather than natural tem- 
perament had caused this. She never ]iked to 
intrude herself upon anybody, especially the 
yoimg, and was only too ready to accept the 
fact that people had forgotten her. Therefore, 
even when she passed the end of the Terrace 
where the twins used to live, she hesitated, and 
was some minutes in making up her mind to 
knock at Miss Moffat's door. 
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There it was — ^the brass plate with "The 
Misses Moffat "—who had begun by keeping a 
school — staring her in the face. She lingered, 
looked round, might even have gone back again, 
but that a lady and gentleman crossed the road 
to her. He tall, fair, handsome ; the girl hang- 
ing on his arm (people usually walked arm-in- 
arm in those days), small, dark, and decidedly 
plain. Miss Waldershare might have recog- 
nized them, had she not forgotten the lapse of 
time. But they knew her at once, aud called 
her by her name. 

"We had no idea you were in England. 
When did you come ? Why did you not let us 
know ? " said the young man impulsively ; and, 
in spite of the incipient beard, she recalled at 
once the pretty boy-face of Cyprian Hall. His 
sister — ^yes, of course, it was his sister — ^his 
** little mother " that used to be. She looked 
like it still — ^being both graver and older in 
appearance than her twin. 

" Then you have not quite forgotten me ? " 
said the lady, pleased, as most middle-aged 
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ladies are, at being recognized after so long 
a time. 

" Oh ! Dor knew you at once. Dor never 
forgets anybody." 

And though Dor scarcely said a word, 
leaving all the talk to her brother, who seemed 
to have a great gift that way, the pleasure in 
her eyes, and the warm grasp of her hand, 
proved to Miss Waldershare the truth of that 
character. Yes, Dorcas Hall looked like a 
person " who never forgot anybody." 

** You will come in, of course ? It is just 
tea-time ; and Miss Moffat will be glad to see 
you, or any friend of ours. There is only one 
Miss Moffat now. The other two are dead ; 
poor old dears ! so Dor and I have almost the 
house to ourselves — except for Mr. Moffat, a 
nephew of theirs ; but he is a great scholar, 
and as quiet as a tame cat. Bless me ! I hope 
he didn't hear me. There he is." 

And Cyprian nodded to a half-bald head, 
with bright eyes, which eyes had evidently 
been watching them from the window. 
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" Very quiet, but a good fellow for all that," 
continued the youth, with a slightly patroniz- 
ing air. " If I pass, he and I shall be off to 
Oxford in two months more, and then Dor 
will have to make the best of it alone." 

Dor smiled, as if quite accustomed to " make 
the best of it," and they entered the house 
together. 

When she took Miss Waldershare up-stairs 
to arrange her dress a little — for the "old 
maid" was just a shade "particular" as to 
her appearance— Dorcas explained, with a look 
of proud pleasure, that her brother was just 
going up for his matriculation examination. 

"Papa was a long time in consenting; he 
was never at college himself, and does not see 
why a young man should go at all, especially 
one who might be a Calcutta merchant. But 
Cyprian does not want to be a merchant, and 
does not care to go out to Calcutta." 

" No, indeed," cried Cyprian, meeting them 
on the staircase, and overhearing ; " papa has 
married again, and there is a horrid lot of 
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children. I had much rather stop at home 
with Dor. She makes me work— that is, if 
anybody could do it. But I'm an idle fellow 
—I shall never do much anyhow; shall I, 
Dor ? " said he, with that charming frankness 
and engaging contrition, which in some people 
seems equivalent to doing what they ought to 
do. They feel as if confessing a fault were 
almost as good as amending it. 

"You will do more "by and by," said the 
sister, with a sad expression flitting through 
her smile. " Cyprian has had a grea.t deal to 
contend against, Miss Waldershare. Papa 
could not afford to send him to a public school, 
so he was obliged to get educated here, and 
when at last he went to a clergyman to study 
— he — he came back again." 

" Was sent back," laughed the young fellow, 
with charming candour, which, however, sent 
the hot blood into his sister's face. ** But I am 
sure if I told the whole story to Miss Walder- 
share she would agree with me that it was a 
confounded shame — — " 
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" Tea is waiting," said Dorcas, hastily, and 

then introduced the bald-headed man — not 

such a very old man either— as " Mr. Moffat, 

from Oxford, who has been so very kind to 
Cyprian." 

" Kindness itself I " added Cyprian. " I am 
sure, if I pass, it is his coaching I have to 
thank for it." 

" You must pass," said Mr. Moffat, and " He 
will pass," said Dorcas. 

" Oh, don't lecture ! I hate lecturing. But 
I mean to be such a good boy — some day." 

That day, however, had been evidently long 
of coming. Not that he was in the least 
a "naughty" boy. On the contrary. Miss 
Waldershaje liked him extremely, and could 
quite understand how everybody liked him 
too. He had that invincible attractiveness, 
bom of a pleasant inward conviction that he 
did attract, which makes some people so 
charming. They throw themselves on you with 
the simplicity of a child to whom no one has 
ever said a hard word ; they are quite sure of 
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your regard— 80 sure that you have not the 
heart to refuse it. Before she had been an 
hour in the room with him, Miss Waldershare 
felt a weak consciousness that, were he to ask 
her, she would do almost anything for young 
Cyprian Hall. 

And his " little mother." 

" Yes, I am still his ' little mother,' " Dorcas 
answered, smiling, to some question which 
Miss Waldershare put on bidding good-bye — 
not a farewell at all, for she had been already 
persuaded by Cyprian to remain in the town a 
few days longer ("just to comfort poor Dor 
after I am gone," said he, with a pleasing 
conviction that she would want comfort, and 
that nobody could make up to her for the loss 
of himself —which, perhaps, was not untrue). 
" He needed a * little mother ' more than most 
boys. And, besides, mamma told me to take 
care of him." 

" Mamma said that " — " Mamma wished 
that," seemed, even after all these years, to be 
the invisible law of right to the orphans, 
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evidently as completely orphans as if they had 
been left without either father or mother. 
And Dorcas, with her silentness and somewhat 
careworn face, much older-looking than that 
of her twin, seemed to have taken upon her- 
self all the duties and anxieties of a mother. 

Altogether, Miss Waldershare quitted the 
little household — where Miss Moffat, its 
nominal head, had never once appeared (she 
was an invalid, and Miss Hall managed every- 
thing) — with a somewhat heavy heart The 
brightest bit, however — she being of a rather 
"sentimental" turn — was in the fancy she 
took for Mr. Moffat's honest countenance, and 
the pleasure she had in watching how he 
seemed to do everything he could think of for 
quaint, plain, gentle Dorcas Hall. 

She saw a good deal of both him and the 
twins during the next two days, and after 
Cyprian had started for Oxford in the highest 
spirits, and without a doubt concerning his 
**exam.," she and his sister had much talk to- 
gether. But Dorcas was not very confidential, 
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not even on the subject of Cjrprian. In all 
she said there seemed to be some arriere penste, 
a sense of past disappointment and future 
doubt, almost amounting to feax, which, put- 
ting together fragments which she rather be- 
trayed than told, gave a still deeper uneasiness 
to the older and more experienced woman. 

Cyprian did not much care for reading; 
found study difl&cult; his sister had taught 
herself Latin, a bit of Greek, and even some- 
thing of mathematics, in order to teach him. 
He had never had any systematic education 
of any kind — well, that was not his fault, but 
Miss Waldershare knew that real students, 
true workers, who mean to make their way in 
the world, whether boy or girl, will, when they 
get into their teens, begin to educate them- 
selves. And self-education is perhaps the 
soundest of all. 

But Cyprian was twenty, and had not began 
earnestly to study yet. If he passed even the 
preliminary examination for Oxford it would 
be, Dorcas was forced to own, chiefly owing to 
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the excellent and gratuitous " coaching" given 
him for the last eight weeks by Mr. Mofiat. 

" But oh I Miss Waldershare, you see how 
much my poor boy has had to fight against I " 
pleaded the sister, in fond deprecation. " Even 
his good looks and his winning ways have been 
dangerous to him — because everybody is 
always admiring him, and inviting him out. 
Yet he is as steady as a rock — never gets into 
any ill ways, late hours, or the like, and he is 
always so easily led, and so good and aflFec- 
tionate. To part from him will be dreadful, 
but I shall be content if I know he is all right, 
and if I can sometimes go and see him — 
Oxford men like to have their sisters visiting 
them, Mr. Moffat said. Only it must be pretty 
sisters — not such as me." 

Miss Waldershare asked gravely " if it were 
Mr. Moffat who said that ? " because she her- 
self thought the little, dark-eyed face and 
dainty figure made up a sister quite well- 
looking enough for any College " man." 

"Well, then," said Dorcas, laughiug, "I 
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really will go up next Commemoration. It will 
be so grand to take a walk with Cjprian in his 
cap and gown. How handsome he will look — 
how proud mamma would have been ! Mamma 
always said Cyprian must go to Oxford." 

So talked they, the elder and the younger 
woman, in the dim evening light — waiting for 
the letter — there were no telegraphs then — 
which was to bring the important news. 

At last it came. Two letters arrived — ^the 
second being from Mr. Moffat. Dorcas laid it 
aside, and opened Cyprian's. 

Only one line — Miss Waldershare could see. 
She saw also that Dorcas's poor little hands 
fell helplessly on her lap— she had instinctively 
sat down — and then were clasped together in a 
mute acceptance of the inevitable. 

** I always expected it. He could not help 
it. He says he did his best. My poor boy I " 

" Poor girl ! " Miss Waldershare felt inclined 
to say, but she said nothing— only kissed her 
silently. Then Dorcas leaned her head on her 
friend's shoulder, and wept bitterly. 
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" Tears won't do," she said at last, drying 
them. " He will be here to-night, no doubt — 
or to-morrow morning— for he wiU have to go 
out to India at once. Papa said he must, if 
he failed in his matriculation. He has lost 
only too much time already. And we are 
wholly dependent upon papal Oh my poor 
boy I " 

She wrung her hands, oblivious of every- 
thing — even of the second letter — which Miss 
Waldershare proposed to open and read. 

" Dear Miss Hall, — 

"* Plucked' is a hard word — but 
Cyprian must not let his courage sink. Many 
a man has succeeded in the world after being 
plucked. Perhaps, after all, he is scarcely fit 
for University life, and this may be for the 
best in the end. Try to believe so — ^though I 
know it is hard. We shall be with you almost 
as soon as this letter. 

** Yours sincerely, 
" James Moffat/' 
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" How kind he is I " said Miss Waldershare. 

" Yes, very kind/' 

And so he was — ^as kind as Miss Walder- 
share herself— for the two took counsel to- 
gether over the helpless sister many a time 
during the melancholy days which ensued, 
when it was necessary to arrange everything 
for Cyprian's departure, and for the parting 
of the twins, Uterally for the first time in 
their lives — except that brief attempt at tutor- 
ing of which everybody had said as Uttle as 
possible. 

So great was the despair of both at first, 
that Miss Waldershare suggested Dorcas's 
going out with him to India. 

The girl shook her head. " No ; it would 
be too expensive. It would vex papa. He 
only sent home money for one. Besides," 
with a sad casting down of the eyes, " papa 
does not want me. He never did want us, 

you know." 

Miss Waldershare asked no explanation of 
what was evidently some family difficulty. 
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She saw that Cj^rian must go, and Dorcas 
stay behind — at least for the present. It was 
very sad — ^so sad, that, being more accustomed 
to go to the house of mourning than to the 
house of feasting, she put oflF a grand London 
visit, and remained still a few days more in 
the dull little town, where she knew not a 
creature but these, her sorrowful friends. 

It was a terrible time. Most people now-a- 
days know it — have witnessed or gone through 
it — when some young member of the family 
has to be sent away abroad ; an agony sharp 
as death, even under the best of circumstances. 
Coming nearer and nearer each day to the 
fatal day-was almost, as Cyprian declared, 
"like going to be hanged." 

He felt it very much at first, poor boy! 
grew quite thin and white, and could never 
look at Dorcas without the tears coming into 
his eyes. But by and by the excitement of 
preparation comforted him a little. He be- 
came such an important person in his little 
circle, and even in the town, w^here seldom 
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such a thing was heard of as a young man 
" going out to India." Even his outfit created 
a secondary interest, and also his trunks — 
which the shopkeeper exhibited at the door, 
marked in white letters " Cyprian Hall, Esq., 
Calcutta." There was a pleasant and con- 
solatory side even to this cruel parting. 

'*But it shall not be for long, that I am 
determined on," said Cyprian, with great 
energy. " As soon as ever I am settled, I will 
send out for Dor, and we will live together, 
bachelor brother and maiden sister, and be as 
happy as the day is long — won't we, * little 
mother ' ? " 

She half-smiled, half-sobbed at the word. 
"Cyprian always sees the bright side of 
things ; and he is right. Don't you think so, 
Miss Waldershare ? " 

"Yes," answered the elder woman, but 
thought also how little he thought who it was 
that had invariably made life turn its sunny 
side to him, if possible, even though somebody 
else had to walk in the shade. 
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So much SO that even the last day was not 
such a very dreary day at the Terrace, where 
Miss Waldershare paid her final call, at least 
forty-eight hours before Cyprian's departure. 
With her constitutional shyness, she thought 
it best not to stay till the very end, not being 
a relative, nor exactly a ** friend of the family." 
And, judging by herself, she considered that, 
after the two were really gone — Mr. Moffat 
was to see the poor fellow off from Liverpool, 
and then come back, en route for Oxford, with 
the latest news — after that it would be easier 
for Dorcas to be left quite alone. 

Therefore, she bade the twins a cheerful 
good-bye, reminded them both how young 
they were, and how the world was all before 
them, and their lot in their own hands, to do 
what they liked with it almost ; for at twenty, 
with health, strength, work to do, and the 
capacity and will to do it, what young man 
or young woman need feel hopeless or forlorn ? 
She "preached" a little, yet feeling all the 
while how vain " preaching " is, and how each 
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young soul must buy its own experience in its 
own way. 

And then she kissed and blessed them both 
— poor young things I — ^now going through 
the sharpest experience of their existence, and 
feeling their anguish with all the passionate 
intensity of youth, to whom every sorrow 
appears, at the time, like a sorrow eternal. 

She understood this — ^and them : the soli- 
tary woman to whom life was no longer a 
vista of the future, but a dream of the past. 
And then she went away, walking rather 
slowly and sadly, and trying hard to believe 
all the hopeful things she had been saying 
a few minutes before to both Cyprian and 
Dorcas, when she was overtaken by a quick 
footstep. It was Mr. MoflFat's. 

" Allow me to walk home with you," he 
said. " Oh ! '' seeing she hesitated, " that is 
no matter. They don't want me." 

A fact which Miss Waldersbare could not 
deny — which, indeed, she had noticed, and 
been almost sorry for : — feeling that the twins 
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did not half appreciate the kindness of a 
friend so much older than themselves, and 
so familiar that they both took his devotion 
for granted. But she, who knew the world 
better, respected it as a thing only too rare. 

He walked on beside her, talking a good 
deal about them both, or rather about Cyprian. 
He did not seem to consider Dorcas as a 
person to be discussed at all — not even her 
sorrow, which she bore so silently that her 
friends instinctively were silent too. 

"Do you think there is the making of a 
man in that boy ? '* said Miss Waldershare at 
last, when they stood face to face at the hotel 
door. 

" I hope there is — I think there is— if only 
he falls into good hands. There are some 
people, you know, who make themselves and 
their career; others are made by circum- 
stances or influences. It remains to be seen 
under what category we may place Cyprian 
HaU." 

"And Dorcas?" said Miss Waldershare, 
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lookiDg fixedly in the eyes of the good, 
honest man— a curious, penetrating, half-sad, 
but exceedingly tender look, not unbefitting a 
kind old woman who had once been young. 

Mr. Mofiat's sallow face blushed all over, 
but he unhesitatingly returned the gaze. 

"Dorcas cares more for that boy's little 
finger than for any one alive. I know that. 
Still, I shall take care of her. I am a poor 
man— a very poor man— but I shall manage 
somehow to take care of her." 

"I believe that," was the cordial answer. 
" God bless you. Good-bye." 

Six months after this, business again called 
Miss Waldershare to hei native town, and of 
course she went at once to the Terrace to see 
Dorcas Hall. Only to look at her, having 
already heard by letter all the news of 
Cyprian ; exceedingly good news, so that she 
was hardly surprised at the gentle content of 
his sister's face, and the more than usually 
hopeful tone in which Dorcas spoke of him 
and of everything. 
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"Papa"— that long invisible, seldom-named 
father, had been quite glad to see his eldest 
son— he was growing elderly, with a lot of 
young children. Cyprian might become of 
the greatest use to him. Cyprian had taken 
kindly to business, found it rather " amusing " 
than otherwise, and liked the gay Calcutta 
life, where, no doubt, he was as great a favourite 
as he had always been everywhere. He was 
poor, certainly, for his father only allowed him 
a clerk's salary, probably all he deserved at 
first, but he hoped to "make it do," and to 
earn more by and by. 

"And what does he plan about bringing 
you out to him ? You must have a dull life 
here with Miss Moffat, and he knows it. 
What does he say ? " 

"Nothing," answered the sister, casting 
down her eyes. Then, suddenly, in the old 
apologetic way, "I did not expect anything 
else. Cyprian used to leave me to do all the 
planning. He is content with the present. He 
never looks ahead in any way. I know that." 
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"But, surely, as sood as he can, he will 
send for you or fetch you ? " 

Dorcas again cast down her eyes, and a vivid 
blush overspread her face. 

" Perhaps— Mr. Moffat might not quite like 
me to go." 



PART III. 

THIRTY YEARS OLD. 

The second decade of Miss Waldershare's 
acquaintance with the twin brother and sister 
differed a little from the first one. It flew 
faster,— years do fly much faster between 
twenty and thirty than between ten and 
twenty. How then must it be between fifty- 
five and sixty-five? — which she was now: no 
longer an " elderly," but an old lady. 

A fact which she had at last learnt patiently 
to recognize. Like other active, energetic, 
and unselfish women, she had resisted fate 
to the last ; maintained her youth and her 
bright-heartedness ; refused to succumb to 
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many a cruel shock; resolved to "die with 
harness on her back" But the wear and tear 
of life gradually overcame her. After one bad 
illness she suddenly found out that she could 
not revive as heretofore — that she had grown, 
to all intents and purposes, an old woman. 

After that she had to learn to be quiet, to 
let others do her work instead of doing it all 
herself; content if she were still the head, 
though not the hands as well ; and more than 
content, thankful, to see the young rising up 
to do her duties for her, and to work in her 
stead, against the time when her place should 
know her no more. 

Something on this wise she wrote to her 
friend Dorcas Hall. For they had long become 

A pair of friends 
Aifectionate and true, 

in spite of the difference in their ages, and the 
great gaps of time that intervened between 
their meetings, owing to the busy life of both. 
But they corresponded regularly ; and Dorcas's 
simple history, as told in her letters, became 
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the strongest interest Miss Waldershare had. 
Especially so, when for this active woman 
all the pleasures of existence slowly dwindled 
down to her own house and garden : and at 
last, during the winter months, to the limits 
of four silent walls. 

Dorcas's letters — they are now arranged and 
labelled and packed together in a box, to go 
some day possibly to some rightful owner; 
if not consigned previously, by still tenderer 
hands, to that safest receptacle of all treasures 
— the fire. They began immediately after 
Cyprian left for India, and were full of him 
and his doings. Sometimes his letters were 
enclosed therein bright, clever, funny, but by 
no means confidential epistles, if, indeed, he 
had had anything to confide, even to his " little 
mother." At first they came every mail, then 
less frequently, then they stopped entirely for 
a while ; and Dorcas had to deaden her 
anxiety by the brief tidings she got of him 
through father and step-mother. 

After that — sudden, startling news ! Cyprian 
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was married — actually married I at the age of 
two-and-twenty ; unknown to any one, and to 
a girl whom nobody had ever heard of. He 
had met her at some hill-station— a mere child 
of sixteen— most charming, in spite of a slight 
touch of the despised Hindoo blood shining 
through her beautiful brown face. So said 
Cyprian, who had fallen madly in love, and in 
three weeks brought her home to Calcutta as 
his bride. But the father— irritated, and not 
quite without cause, at such an imprudent 
proceeding — turned him adrift, thus depriving 
him of his clerk's salary, the onlv income he 
had. 

" Yet he is so clever — ^has so many friends- 
he will speedily find other work," wrote the 
sister, trying to look on the bright side of 
things. And it was so ; for Cyprian seemed 
always to fall on his feet. But the breach 
between him and his father was made — and 
made for life. 

This was Dorcas's agony ; not the marriage. 
She forgave that. In the heart of the " little 
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mother" jealousy — sisterly jealousy — was im- 
possible. 

" He was sure to fall in love ; and to marry 
early was the best thing that could happen to 
him. I always told him so. Cyprian could 
never do without a woman to take care of him. 
Only I wish he had waited till he had just a 
little more money— and — I wish he had not 
vexed papa ! For all else — look at her likeness. 
Isn't it a sweet face? My pretty * sister!' 
How could he help loving her ? And after all, 
dear friend, don't you think that love is 
best ? " 

Whether Miss Waldershare did or not — ^that 
Dorcas did, she knew. For James Moffat had 
just persuaded her to wait indefinite years, till 
the Fellowship he now held should result in a 
College living. 

"We are not like Cyprian"— and her friend 
fancied she could almost have seen the smile, 
half-tender, half-amused, yet just a little sad, 
with which Dorcas always spoke or wrote of 
Cyprian—" we can wait. Papa will never need 
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to be angry with us." Which indeed was not 
likely, as Mr. Hall, senior, had always been 
too indiflferent to his daughter to feel either 
pleasure or displeasure at any of her proceed- 
ings. 

So time went on ; and Dorcas still lived 
with Miss Moffat, upon a very small allowance, 
apparently — for she begun to supplement it in 
various silent ways — especially in selling her 
drawings, which were remarkably good for an 
amateur. It was a dull life ; except in the 
long vacation, when Mr. Moffat came to share 
her devoted care of his infirm old aunt, and to 
speculate with her on the chances of that 
College living which was to open all Paradise 
to these simple souls. But more than one 
living fell in, and was given to somebody else 
— somebody more "pushing," or with more 
College influence than honest James Moffat. 
Year after year went by, and he was still a 
Fellow, and Miss Hall a spinster — travelling 
through her twenties as she had done through 
her teens— complaining to no one and troubling 
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no one. Few even knew that she was engaged 
— she and James being both silent people, who 
preferred not to perplex any one with their 
affairs. 

Thus she drifted on, till she had ceased to 
feel herself a girl any more, and one day told 
Miss Waldershare, with a sort of pathetic 
amusement, of somebody who had called her a 
" born old maid." This was about the middle 
of the ten years. Very soon after, she arrived, 
quite suddenly and unexpectedly, at Miss 
Waldershare's door; dressed in deep mourning, 
looking pale g,nd grave, but with a strange 
smile, not at all of hopeless misery, creeping 
about her mouth. 

"I come to you in my trouble," she said; 
" I wanted to consult you— James would not 
understand — it is only a woman that would 
understand." 

**What — ^what has happened?" looking in 
dread at her black dress. ' * Not — not Cyprian ? " 

"No — his wife— poor Issa. She has died, 
and left him with twins. Think, twins— 
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brother and sister-just like Cypriaa and me ! 
— only a month old." 

And then her self-restraint of many hours 
gave way, and Dorcas burst out weeping in 
her friend's opened arms. 

It was a very sad story, to which, elderly 
and prudent woman as she was. Miss Walder- 
share could not refuse her sympathy. Rash 
and foolish as the young couple had been, they 
had paid for their folly in keen suflFering. At 
the last, the poor dying mother would have 
wanted the commonest comforts of life, but for 
the kindness which even strangers often show 
to one another in India. 

"And what of the babies? Surely your 
father will relent now, and take the poor 
helpless babies ? " 

" N — no," said Dorcas, looking down. " In 
fact, Cyprian would not have let them go. He 
preferred sending them, in charge of his wife's 
ayah, to me." 

" To you ? Good heavens ! " 

" Oh— you could not say I am not to take 
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them ! My poor little babies— Cyprian's own 
children. Where should he have sent them 
except to me ? I was his * little mother/ yoU 
remember ? " 

" But the burthen— the trouble — the expense 
even — in case he does not send money enough 
to maintain them." 

" He will, or if not I can work/' said Dorcas, 
calmly. "I do work as it is. It will be 
merely keeping the money here instead of 
sending it." 

Here she stopped, blushing so violently that 
Miss Waldershare turned her head another way. 
But she had only found out a fact long guessed, 
that every penny the sister earned and could 
spare went out to the poor young couple in India. 

"God bless you, my dear. If you come 
for my advice, it is— just follow your own. 
But-Mr. MoflFat ? " 

" James is a man who always does his duty 
— he will never hinder me in doing mine," was 
the answer, given with such proucj confidence 
that Miss Waldershare smUed-and sighed. 
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*' Well, and when do your twins arrive ? '^ 

" Cyprian put them on board a merchant 
vessel in charge of the captain and his wife. 
They may arrive any day. Only think — ^me 
with my two babies — my dear little twins 1 " 

" You foolish giri I and how do you intend 
to manage them ? " 

" Doesn't somebody— yourself, I think — say 
that any woman with common sense and a 
motheriy heart can «oon learn how to manage 
a baby ? " 

So, caught in her own trap, Miss Walder- 
share ceased to look "severe," and entered 
heartUy into the joy, almost extinguishing 
grief, that filled the heart of Cyprian's " little 
mother," in having these motherless babies to 
take care of. The burthen of them— and Miss 
Waldershare foresaw how heavy it was likely 
to be, for willing shoulders never lack a weight 
— was wholly forgotten in the inexpressible 
pride and delight 

So the two spinsters, young and old, made 
every preparation for the reception of the 
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babies, feeling as bappy as children with a 
new doll. It was foolish, perhaps, but natural, 
considering the sort of women they were, 
women whom it often pleases Heaven to make 
childless, if only for the sake of the many 
children in this world who are, outwardly, or 
in reality, motherless. 

And when at last the twins arrived — ^two 
poor little skinny things, with great dark eyes 
and brown, wizened faces, not at all like 
wholesome English babies — their aunt^s pride 
in them knew no bounds. For were they not 
her very own flesh and blood — Cyprian's 
children, bearing his namel And as they 
began to improve in looks, they were not 
unlike him — or she fancied so. Her happiness 
in them was something absolutely inexpressible. 

And when, after a month or two, the ayah 
sailed for India — no slight relief — she took 
them entirely under her own charge, and 
despite the forebodings of neighbours and 
friends, made a most capital nurse. Instead 
of dying, which everybody fully expected, the 
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twins — "Miss Hall's twins," as they were 
somewhat oddly called — were, though still 
brown and thin, as nice, and even as pretty, 
children as any on the Terrace — nay, in the 
whole town. Even old Miss Moffat was proud 
of " our children ; " and in her second child- 
hood rather enjoyed having the silent house 
filled with young voices and the sound of 
pattering feet. Especially as, being thoroughly 
healthy, happy, and well-cared for, the twins 
were almost always good. Their education, 
begun by their aunt at two months old, and 
never entrusted to any one but herself, was cer- 
tainly no failure, as many a grave matron had 
prognosticated it would be, smiling over the 
proverbial perfection of " old maids' children." 
" Trouble ? " wrote Dorcas, in answer to 
some questions of Miss Waldershare's — "the 
poor little things are no trouble at all. I 
never amuse them — I teach them to amuse 
themselves. * Two kittens and a ball of 
worsted ' — the grand remedy for low spirits : 
— why my * kittens ' are far the best, and they 
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never hinder work '' (the work which she now 
owned had become vitally necessary). " * Auntie 
busy — must not interrupt auntie/ they say, 
settle together in a comer of my painting-room 
— ^their * den ' we call it, and there they play 
together for hours. I keep an eye — or half an 
eye— upon them, and that is all ; they never 
trouble me. They are such good little 
children." 

It did occur to Miss Waldershare that a 
good nurse generally makes good children, 
and that those who complain of unrully ones 
might often, if they looked within, find better 
cause to complain of themselves. But she 
saidnothing. There is a common but shrewd 
proverb, " The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating," and certainly no one could see the 
merry, wholesome, easily managed children 
and their contented aunt, and not feel that, 
however she did it, she contrived to make 
both them and herself thoroughly happy, with- 
out interfering with the happiness of anybody 
else. Even Mr. Moffat, though at first a trifle 
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jealous, soon became quite satisfied. For he 
saw Dorcas was satisfied ; with her heart full 
of love, and her life full of duties, which, 
though not always easy, were always sweet. 

And Cyprian ? 

Cyprian's letters — which "Miss Waldershare 
sometimes got a sight of — were clever and 
charming as ever, and became gradually less 
and less sad. He was not of the temperament 
that grieves eternally, even for a lost wife. 
And presently he found plenty of work to do ; 
though it was hard work, and such small pay, 
Dorcas said, that it was " fortunate " she her- 
self was able to maintain the twins entirely. 
Dressed very plainly, and brought up simply, 
they were yet children whom any father might 
be proud of; and so would their father be, 
she hoped, when he came home. 

"Papa's coming home," — the ideal "papa" 
whom the twins were constantly told of, and 
taught to believe in with a passionate admira- 
tion, as soon as their little minds could take in 
anything — was now the dream of Dorcas's life. 
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" If I could see him once again 1 — ^give his 
children into his arms, and watch him with 
them — ^he used to be so fond of children, and 
such a favourite with them, as he was with 
everybody. It is very hard for him to be 
parted from his pretty twins-many things 
have been very hard for him ; but I think all 
is brightening. He is much better oflF now 
than he 'was. Poor Cyprian I '' 

In spite of the advancing prosperity, which 
showed itself, if not in regular payments, in 
very valuable Ind ian presents to herself and the 
children, she still called him " poor Cyprian ! " 
But — it was a curious fact — she never by any 
chance called Mr. MojQTat " poor James I " 

No, not though he worked hard and had 
few pleasures ; his Fellowship barely gave him 
enough to live on, and the College living still 
hung afar off " in the clouds." But he trusted 
Dorcas and she trusted him ; they wrote con- 
stantly and met occasionally, whenever they 
could. And what is it that makes happiness ? 
I think, not prosperity; not even the attain- 
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ment of all one wishes, but the power of 
enjoying what one has. A clean heart, a quiet 
conscience, a loving and faithful soul — ^these, 
in spite of outward circumstances, will create 
a happy, at least a not unhappy, life. There- 
fore, I refuse to consider James Moffat and 
Dorcas Hall altogether miserable. 

Miss WaJdershare, seeing this, ceased to 
be needlessly miserable concerning them. In 
truth, as the years slipped by her restless 
anxiety over those she loved somewhat abated. 
She learned to trust Heaven a little more, and 
herself a little less ; to believe that the Father 
above would take care of her dear ones as well 
as she could — possibly a little better. There- 
fore, though she and Dorcas, tied by many 
duties, seldom met fare to face, still she rested 
content about her friend ; until one day, when, 
to her great surprise, she got a letter from 
Cyprian. 

" I am not quite easy concerning my sister," 
he wrote ; " and would be grateful to you to 
tell me exactly how she is. She rarely speaks 
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of herself, but now she owns to being ' not 
strong;' and is very anxious that I should 
come home. Why ? She is young still — ^we 
are not thirty yet" — that half-comical, yet 
infinitely pathetic " we " of twins. " But if 
her health is really failing, what should I do ? 
Who would take care of my children ? I trust 
to you, her faithful friend, to tell me the exact 
truth concerning her." 

Which, having exerted all her small strength 
in a four-days' visit to Dorcas, Miss Walder- 
share did. 

"I do not consider your sister 'failing, 
was the letter that went out to Calcutta by 
the next mail, " but she is naturally delicate, 
and she has had a hard life. Two children to 
bring up — first to earn the money, and then 
expend it" (Miss Waldershare could be 
severely candid when she thought right), '^a 
feeble old lady to take charge of, and the 
anxiety of a doubtful future; being torn in 
two, as it were — for when Mr. Moffat does get 
the living, which is promised him, and seems 
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very near now — what is she to do ? No man 
likes to enter on married life burthened with 
another matfs children. Yes, my dear Cyprian, 
though not failing now, she may fail. I do 
think it would be right and best for you to 
come home." 

Having written thus strongly, and without 
delay — for she felt these things ought to be said, 
and who was there to say them but herself ? — 
Miss Waldershare was a long time before she 
heard any further. For, shortly afterwards, she 
feU m, and Ungered weeks and months in that 
sort of semi-existence when everything but the 
things close at hand seems to grow dim, and 
she began to understand clearer how, by and 
by, the outside world and all its interests 
might fade away from her altogether, almost 
without pain. 

She had been a little surprised that Dorcas 
Hall never came to see her, never oflfered tx) 
come; though writing regularly, and telling 
all the news about everybody, except herself. 
But these letters, so sweet and cheerful, as well 
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as punctual, took away all suspicion that any- 
thing was wrong. 

More especially as each letter brought 
brighter tidings. Mr. Moffat had at last got 
the expected living, in Derbyshire, such a 
pretty neighbourhood and a prettier parsonage, 
everything they could both desire. And 
Cyprian was coming home — they hoped in 
time for the marriage. . Also, not alone. The 
twins would have to welcome not only their 
unknown father, but a step-mother — ^young, 
and, by her letters, very sweet and good. 

This last piece of news Dorcas communi- 
cated by word of mouth, waiting beside Miss 
Waldershare at the station, whither, on her 
way to Buxton Baths, the invalid had begged 
to be met. By a battalion, as it turned out ; 
Mr. Moffat, Dorcas, and the little twins, now 
growing quite big children. 

" I have told them they must learn to say 
' mamma,' and that they are sure to love her. 
I was not surprised — indeed I was quite glad," 
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she added. « Cyprian needed a wife bo much, 
and he has waited a long time." 

" Yes, six years is a long time, and men 
don't like waiting," said Miss Waldershare, 
rather satirically. ** There is almost no such 
thing as a faithful man." 

" Except James," said Dorcas, gently, as she 
held, out her hand to him with a smile. To 
the end of her days Miss Waldershare will 
never forget that look and that smile. 

Somewhat to her friend's surprise, Dorcas 
never referred to the question as to what was 
to be done with the twins when their father 
came home, or after he went back to India 
again. Nor did she speak much of her own 
future, scarcely of the future at all. She 
seemed quite absorbed in the happy present. 

" Only to think, in one week Cyprian will 
be at home ! After ten years— ten long anxious 
years. He wiU look quite middle-aged, I dare 
say. I shall hardly know him— or he me. Oh 
yes, we shall— we shall ! And I shall show 
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him his children, just like what he and I were 
in the days when I was his * little mother/ 
Do you remember ? " 

Miss Waldershare did remember; and 
thought, irradiated by this wonderful flood of 
joy, Dorcas, pale and thin as she was, looked 
almost like the little Dorcas of the children's 
tea-party, so many years ago. They spoke of 
it— and of heaps of other things — spending a 
most merry hour together: till at last the 
train started, and Miss Waldershare caught 
her last glimpse of the little group standing as 
they would so soon stand on Southampton 
Quay — Dorcas with her two children, one in 
each hand-waiting for the ship with "papa" 
on board. 

After that day, for more than ten days she 
heard nothing of the Halls. She thought, 
perhaps, they were too happy to remember 
her, and, being very sufiering herself, was 
almost glad. When just making up her mind 
to write and say so, in the tenderest and least 
obtrusive way, she took up a two-days' old 
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Times^ and there read, in that fatal column 
which we often glance over so idly — ^as being 
no concern of ours — the " Deaths/' 

"On the 24th, very suddenly, aged thirty 
years, Miss Dorcas Hall." 

That same day a letter from James Moffat, 
brief and subdued, full of the quiet grief of 
one who knows he has half a life-time still to 
work and to grieve in, explained everything. 

People have died of joy, it is said : if any 
one ever did so die, it was surely Dorcas 
Hall. 

As they found out afterwards, she had been 
aOing for some time, but said nothing ; and 
had even supported, with a marvellous courage, 
five days of killing suspense, when the Indian 
mail became overdue; and there were vague 
reports of some terrible disaster having hap- 
pened in the Red Sea. But on the sixth day 
there came a telegram from Southampton, from 
Cyprian : " Arrived safe and well; ishall be with 
you this evening^ 

It was too much. Uttering a cry, almost a 
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shriek, of joy, she clasped her hands in thank- 
fulness, then put them suddenly to her heart. 
In a moment, without a word or moan, with 
the smile still on her lips, and the telegram 
grasped in her fingers, Dorcas was "away.*' 
She had 

Taken up her crown and gone home, 

according to a sweet childish song — American 
and negro — which she was fond of singing to 
her little twins. All that day and night it 
rang in Miss Waldershare's half-stunned brain, 

She has taken up her crown and gone home, 
And the angels are waiting at the door. 

But — poor Cyprian. Feeble as she was, the 
very next day Miss Waldershare put herself in 
the train, and went to see Cyprian. 

The Terrace looked exactly as usual ; just as 
it had done twenty years before, when she 
went to the children's tea-party. Old Miss 
Moffat sat at the open window, basking in the 
summer sunshine, in her peaceful second child- 
hood. There were no blinds down ; of course ; 
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all had happened a week ago; they had re- 
sumed that old life — Dorcas was quite — quite 
" away/' 

Miss Waldershare was shown into the draw- 
ing-room, where sat writing a tall handsome 
bearded man — farther off a lady, very sweet 
looking, was trying to amuse two chUdren— 
her children. 

'* We try to make them happy, and we shall 
succeed by-and-by,*' said Cyprian, after the 
first bitter half- hour. *'They are our own 
dear children. '^ 

" And such good children," added Cyprian's 
wife. " I never saw such good children." 

" It is all her doing," the father exclaimed. 
" You knew what she was ; and what she was 
to me, even when we were no older than these 
twins. They will never forget her — nor I. 
She has done everything for me all my life; 
and now when I might have done something 
for her " 

"God has done it differently," said Miss 
Waldershare, laying her hand on the shoulder 
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of the big strong man, who had sunk down 
sobbing like a baby. " Be content. He knows 
best." 

" I beUeve that. But oh 1 my ^ little mother ' 
—my ' little mother ! ' '' 
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She is a very good woman, one of the best 
women I have ever known, in her own— nay, 
in any — rank of life. A "woman" or a 
"lady''? some inquisitive precocious young 
people may ask. Well, I shall not attempt to 
decide the mighty diflference. All I can say 
is, that I often sit at dinner with "ladies," 
resplendent in velvet and diamonds, with 
whom I should much less enjoy spending an 
hour, for they have not one-half her intelli- 
gence, refinement of nature, or singleness of 
heart. 

She told me the following story, quite 
incidentally, one Sunday evening, when she, 
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her little girl — she is a widow— and my own 
child, were all sitting together, amusing them- 
selves with books and games. Whether Sunday- 
books and Sunday games I cannot say, having 
a strong aversion to such distinctions, and 
believing that they who earnestly desire to 
sanctify the whole week need have no fear of 
secularizing Sunday. 

Therefore, coming suddenly into the room, 
and finding the whole party laughing merrily 
together, I was not at all scandalized, but 
pleased ; considerably amused, too, to see how, 
besides the books and the pictures, they had 
collected round them quite a congregation of 
animals — ^four generations of cats, from the old 
grandmother— a beautiful and most respectable 
tabby — down to Tommy, who was saved out 
of omr last family or families (we had nine 
kittens in two days), because he was all black 
with two white feet, likely to grow up as 
remarkable and demoniacal an animal as the 
cat noted in the story of " Mephistophiles and 
Faust." At present, however, he is the most 
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mnocent of fat kittens — almost too fat to 
stand; for, when he tries to balance himself 
on three legs, and wash his face with the 
fourth, he almost invariably topples over, to 
the great delight of the children. 

He was thus occupied, his mother sedately 
watching him, his aunt ditto, and his sister — 
it is impossible to recollect accurately their 
feline relationship— lying fast asleep in her 
favourite place of repose — the broad back of 
old Rose. Poor old Eosel — once young and 
thin as her little mistress ; the two are exactly 
the same age. But dog life and human life 
are diflFerent ; long before the child is a 
woman, Rose will have gone to another — dare 
I say a better ?— world. Will she have another 
existence? I should not like absolutely to 
decide "No." Her nature, like many dog 
natures, will bear contrasting with that of 
not a few human beings. Her faithfulness, 
her lovingness, are beyond telling ; and though 
she is now as broad almost as she is long, not 
active, and anything but beautiful, she is 
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happy still ; for she is the pet of the house, 
and it is a common saying that, when she dies, 
all the family will go into mourning for Rose. 

Poor old Rose ! She is not a valuable dog — 
only a waif and stray. A labourer's wife, who 
had heard of our taking in a forlorn kitten, 
brought her to our door. "Ma'am, I can't 
aflFord to keep her, and if you don't have her, 
I shall just drown her, like the kitten." So 
we took Rose in too, and she and the white 
kitten, also saved, became the best of friends 
to one another and the best of playfellows in 
the nursery. I can still see with shut eyes 
the prettiest of pictures — ^kitten, dog, and 
child, all asleep together before the winter fire, 
the yellow hair lying on Rose's silky brown 
ears, and White Pussy — she never had any 
other name— curled up close in the soft fat 
arms. Alas, poor Pussy ! she came to a pre- 
mature end from some mysterious poison ; 
but Rose lived and flourished, and has been 
an important member of our family for nearly 
eleven years. 
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" Yes," said that excellent woman of whom 
I have spoken, and whom I will call Mrs. 
Jane; "no wonder you are all so fond of 
Rose. She is a dear old dog, so very gentle 
with children." (Indeed, there is a tradition 
that once a baby's hand was put right into her 
mouth, and Rose never bit it !) " She must 
have been a pretty dog once, with her spaniel 
ears, and soft spaniel eyes. Scotch terriers are 
all the fashion now, but for my part I always 
like a spaniel. Ah ! my poor little Prin was 
a spaniel." 

" Who was Prin ? " cried the eager voice of 
Rose's child-mistress, always ready to hear 
anything about animals, and having an un- 
limited capacity of maternal tenderness over 
all yoimg and helpless things. 

"Prin, my dear, was a dog I had when I 
was a little girl about as old as you. I loved 
him, oh ! I loved him I " 

Struck by the unwonted pathos of the tone, 
I turned round, and saw that Mrs. Jane's eyes 
were full of tears. 
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" What sort of a dog was he ? " 

" A spaniel, as I said, but small — not near 
so big as Rose. I could cany him in my 
arms long after he was a puppy. I must 
have been about eleven when grandfather gave 
him to me.** 

" And did you have him many years ? " was 
the child's inquiry. "Did he live to be very 
old ? — or even as old as my Rose ? " 

" No, he died quite young." 

'' How did he die ? '* 

" I drowned him." 
- " Drowned him 1 " with an astonished, even 
horrified look. 

"Yes, I drowned him. I did it my own 
self. You would not think it of me, my dear. 
Yet I was not a cruel girl. And I loved him ; 
oh 1 how I loved him ! " 

Her tears flowed fast now; her voice ac- 
tually broke with emotion. The children were 
quite silent. For me, I could not help putting 
a question or so, in order to come to the truth 
of things; and the result seemed to me so 
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infinitely pathetic — so true to nature, and yet 
elucidating more than one mysterious apparent 
contradiction in nature — ^that 1 asked permis- 
sion to write it down— to '' make a story of 
it/* in short. A sad story I own it is ; and 
yet there is a sweetness about it as about 
many another sad story. Much as we wish 
our children to be happy, can we, should we, 
wholly eliminate from their lives the sense of 
pain — sacred pain ? Else, may they not come 
one day to show that saddest cowardice, the 
helpless shrinking from the sight of suflFering- 
a quality pitiful in a man, in a woman more 
than pitiful — fatal. 

" I don't like pain," said to me once one of 
the bravest and most enduring of all the people 
I ever knew. No, nobody likes it ; but every- 
body must learn to face it for himself and 
others. And there is such a thing as heroic 
pain, sympathetic pain, pain which almost does 
one good. Therefore, I shall not apologize for 
telling this, which I own is a rather painful 
story. — 
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" My poor little Prin 1 I can scarcely bear 
to speak of him even now," said Mrs. Jane, 
wiping her eyes. "But if these children 
particularly wish to hear, I'll tell them. It is 
not likely to do them any harm, and it is a 
real, true story." 

What child does not delight in " a real, true 
story," especially if it happened to the teller of 
it when he or she was young ? The two little 
girls forsook their cats, and listened with eager 
eyes. So did I. I could not help it. The 
narrative was so pathetic in its exceeding 
simplicity, so utterly unconscious that it was 
touching the heights and depths of utmost 
tragedy, that which Art vainly struggles after 
and Nature continually attains. 

"Yes. Prin was my grandfather's gift to 
me, and one of the dearest little dogs that any 
child ever had for pet and playfellow. A 
clever dog, too, as well as I can remember; 
but what I remember most is his goodness and 
aflFectionateness. He was good with everybody, 
but especially good with me. There is a saying — 
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A woman, a spamel, and a walnut tree, 
The more yon whip 'em the better they be, 

but Prin was good without any whipping. 
He didn't deserve punishment, and he never 
got it. He never got anything but love in all 
his life — ^his happy little life. That is my 
consolation now.'' 

She choked down one last sob poor dear 
woman, and went on. 

" Prin was almost the only companion I had, 
for my big brother was many years older than 
I, and my little brother was not yet born. 
We were a quiet famUy, mother and I being 
often left alone for days together, while father 
and Jem went off with the barge. Father was 
captain of one of those barges which trade 
between Chatham and Tunbridge on the River 
Med way, and we lived in a village on the 
riverside, half way between those towns. 

"I have heard say there is no lovelier 
country in all England than that which lies 
along the banks of the Medway, and I can 
well believe it. Children seldom notice scenery 
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much — ^nor grown up persons, for that matter, 
unless they have been educated. They may 
live in the very prettiest places and never 
know it But I am sure our village was 
pretty, and I remember — as a sort of a dream 
— ^how delightful it was to drift along in 
father's barge on a summer's morning, and be 
dropped, with another girl or two, on some 
quiet meadow, where we were left, with a 
basket of provisions, for the whole long day, 
and picked up by some returning barge at 
night. What a delicious time it was 1 Often, 
even now, I can hear the larks singing, and 
smell the cowslips, and see the white clouds 
flying over the blue sky. No living creatures 
could be happier than we little girls were — 
except Prin. 

"We always took Prin with us — ^indeed I 
never went anywhere without Prin,. except to 
school and to church — and even there he 
always trotted with me part of the way, and 
then trotted respectably home again. Very 
often he came to meet me at dinner time, he 
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knew the nour quite well. He certainly knew 
my father's hour of coming home, and generally 
went to meet him too, a little wav down the 
lane. He was a most polite little dog, and 
never omitted to go up and make his bow — 
that is, wag his tail — to every member of the 
family, whether they noticed him or not. Even, 
as I observe, Rose always does to your mamma, 
though she doesn't care for dogs, and never 
pays her any attention." (Contritely I owned 
this, oflFering my humble tribute to Rose's 
unrequited aflfection. But what can one do? 
One can't love everybody, and I am sure I am 
never unkind to her.) 

" No, ma'am, and my father was never un- 
kind to Prin. But he was a busy man, who 
did not care much for dogs or children. He 
was very good to me, especially when I grew 
older, though while I was little I generally 
kept out of his way. My mother, too — she did 
not trouble herself much about Prin — never 
talked to him or petted him. It was only I 
who loved him — and oh ! how 1 loved him I 
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While he was a puppy he almost lived in my 
arms, and when he grew up he was beside me 
all day long, and slept at night on my bed ; he 
was as good as a blanket — he kept my feet so 
warm. 

"There goes Jane, with her dog at her 
heels," the family used to say, ^Jane and 
Prin' — *Prin and Jane* — the two names 
seemed to run together naturally, as we did 
ourselves. 

"He was, as I said, my only playfellow, 
though there were two girls I rather liked as 
schoolfellows, Emily at the grocer's shop, and 
Fanny the butcher's daughter. Emily was a 
great strong girl, but Fanny was weak and 
sickly. She had no mother, only a lot of rough 
brothers, who were not very kind to her. 
These boys, indeed, were my especial terror, 
and the terror of the whole village. They 
hunted the cats, shot the birds, teased the 
children, and were particularly cruel to the 
dogs. I once saw the biggest of them hold up 
a wretched half-starved cur by the tail till it 
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Kterally howled with pain, and the impression 
of the sight never left my mind. 

"Ever afterwards, when I saw one of these 
boys in the distance, I used to snatch up my 
Prin, and hide him under my pinafore. I 
think he himself almost understood the reason 
why, for he would cuddle up to me, and lie 
quite still, not uttering a single bow-wow till 
the enemy had gone by. Perhaps some other 
dog, who had been ill-used by those brutal 
boys, had warned him against them. I often 
think dogs do talk to one another, or, at least, 
manage to make one another understand things 
in a way that we cannot understand at all. 

" Well, as I said, Prin had grown up, and I 
had grown to be a girl of eleven ; but we were 
still happy together — as happy as the day was 
long — and the days were very long just then ; 
for I remember it was the middle of summer. 
One unlucky night my father, coming in tired 
and hot, happened to stumble over Prin, who 
was lying asleep on the door-mat 

*^ * What's that good-for-nothing brute doing 
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there ? ' said he. ' As if I hadn't mouths 
enough to fill — let alone a dog's ! and we shall 
be fined for him, too ; for it's getting nigh the 
dog-days, and we haven't paid the tax. Missis ' 
— ^he always called my mother * Missis ' — * can- 
not you get rid of him somehow before Cleaver 
finds him out ? ' 

*' * He's the child's pet ; and he does nobody 
any harm,' said my mother. ' Get away, Prin.' 

" She gave him a little kick, not meaning 
any unkindness ; but he wasn't used to it, and 
uttered a feeble howl. 

" * Stop that noise, or I'll make you,' said 
my father angrily. 

'* I snatched up Prin. I almost smothered 
him in my pinafore. 

'* * No, indeed, father ; he does nobody any 
harm. And he eats very little— not nearly so 
much as I do.' 

" ' I should hope not 1 that would be too 
good a joke. But, little or much, he won't do 
it for long.' 

** I looked up in alarm. 
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" * No, child ; I can't pay the dog- tax : and 
theyVe grown very strict about it lately. 
Besides, it's a sin and a shame to have to feed 
a dog that eats as much as a child. Make up 
your mind — Prin must go.' 

"Poor father I he must have been very 
much vexed about something — something 
which I could not in the least understand — or 
he would not have spoken so sharply. And 
he turned away, not having the slightest idea, 
I am sure, of the effect his words had upon 
me. 

" Grown-up people do often vent their 
irritation upon children in that way : they 
ought not to do it ; but they do. They have 
so much to try them which children cannot 
take in. My parents had, as I afterwards 
found out ; and it heloed me to make excuses 
for my father. 

" He was no better next morning ; he seemed 
to have ' got up on the wrong side of the bed,' 
as people say ; and when I anxiously asked 
about poor Prin — for I had lain awake half the 
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night thinking about him-he gave me a sharp 
answer. 

"*No, Jane.' I knew lie was very cross, 
or he would not have called me Jane, but 
Jenny. * I can't keep a dog, and I won't 
Missis, when Cleaver comes round, tell him 
we can't aflFord to pay the tax ; and don't 
mean to.' 

" * And what's to happen then ? ' asked my 
mother ; for I was dumb with fear. 

" * Oh 1 I suppose he'll take the dog and 
make away with him-give him to his boys 
perhaps.' 

" I shuddered ; for Cleaver was the butcher, 
whose poor little daughter was my friend, and 
her brothers my most dreaded enemies — the 
cruel lads whom all the village was afraid of. 

** ' Oh, father — ^please, father ! ' I begun, run- 
ning after him in an agony of entreaty. But 
my mother called me back. 

" * Father's got quite enough to bother him 
without you. Can't you see that he's best let 
alone ? ' 
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" So I did let him alone, and only sat in a 
comer crying quietly, with Prin on my lap, 
hid under my pinafore, raising himself now 
and then to put a paw on my shoulder, or lick 
my cheek, as he always did when he thought 
I was unhappy. We sat together, until mother 
told me it was time to get ready for school. 

" How I managed to do my lessons that day, 
and the following, when my father was away 
with the barge, I cannot tell. I must have 
gone on in a sort of dream ; for I know Prin 
was never out of my head the whole time. I 
thought and thought — planning every conceiv- 
able way to get out of the difficulty — but could 
find none. I spoke to none of my school- 
fellows about it ; indeed, I scarcely said a word 
to any one, except asking Fanny Cleaver if her 
father really had to collect the dog-tax, and 
what would he do when he could not get the 
money ? To which she answered, as she did 
to most things — poor little broken-down 
creature — ' that she didn't know/ 

" Mother, too — ^when I put to her the same 

H 2 
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question — ^gave me the same reply ; but quite 
carelessly. She had heaps to do and to think 
of. Prin was of no importance to her. — But 
to me — 

" I have sometimes heard children say of a 
cat, a dog, or a horse, that they loved it ' like 
a person ; ' and I think a child who takes a 
fancy to some special animal, puts into this 
love a special tenderness almost maternal — 
the dumbness, the helplessness of the creature 
possibly arouses it — but whatever it is, the 
feeliDg is very strong -stronger than grown 
people have any idea of. 

" All these two days during the hours I was 
at home I never let Prin out of my sight, and 
when I went to school I locked him up in a 
tool-house we had at the bottom of the garden, 
where nobody would be likely to hear him 
bark. Though he did not bark much, but 
seemed quite to understand that he was to lie 
concealed and must keep quiet. I took the 
tool-house key away in my pocket, and felt at 
it, for consolation, during all the time I was 
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saying my lessons, eke I think I must' fairly 
have run away home. To be absent all these 
hours, not knowing what was happening to 
Prin in my absence, would have been an agony 
greater than I could bear. 

" When I got home I took him away with 
me into the wood behind our house, and 
there, while he played merrily about, hunted 
rabbits, and barked at big bumble-bees, I 
thought and thought, till I was sick with 
thinking. 

" What was I to do ? I could not pay the 
tax. I had no money, and nothing to sell 
except my clothes, and if I did that my 
mother would have been very angry. Other- 
wise, oh 1 I could have gone barefoot or with 
scarcely a rag to my back, rather than part 
with my poor little Prin 1 

" He seemed to understand this : at any 
rate to know that something was wrong with 
me. Never had he hung after my heels so 
close, never jumped up and kissed me so often, 
as during those three dreadful days. 
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*' It was three days now, my father was to 
come home that night, and he came. 

" He had evidently forgotten all about his 
annoyance, and all about Prin, whom I hid 
under my pinafore till I saw that father was 
quite merry and joUy. Then I let him run 
about the kitchen as usual, and father said a 
kind word or two to him, which made me feel 
that all was right. 

'* Oh how happy I was, and how happy was 
Prin 1 I remember as if it were yesterday, all 
we did that evening, how we took a walk to- 
gether down the village — how he ran after the 
geese on the common and the ducks in the 
pond — he never did anything worse than run 
after them, being such a gentle little dog. 
When we came home father was asleep on his 
chair by the fire, so I sat down on the stool 
beside him, with Prin on my lap, who very 
soon went to sleep too. 

"By-and-by father woke up, and pulled 
his ears, and said what a pretty dog he 
was. 
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" ' You won't let kim be sent away, then ? ' 
I entreated. 

"Father laughed. *0h, that's quite an- 
other matter, my little woman. I wouldn't 
do it if I was rich like the Squire. Suppose 
you ask the Squire to take him — buy him, 
possibly, and I'll give you half the money to 
get yourself a new hat.' 

" Sell Prin I Get myself a new hat with the 
money. The idea was horrible. 

"*Well, well, don't cry. I hate to see 
little girls crying,' said father, half-vexed, 
half-coaxing, and I stopped at once. Then 
mother called me off to bed, and I had no 
time for another word. 

"But all the old misery had come back 
again. I lay awake hour after hour, sobbing 
quietly to myself, and racking my brain as to 
what I was to do with Prin. ITe didn't wake — 
he always slept like a top — as he did that 
night, only once stirring, when in my miserable 
restlessness I moved my feet up and down, 
making a little sleepy bark, and settling down 
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again, as contented as possible. He had such 
a happy life— my little Prin ! Happy, I am 
glad to think, from beginning to end. 

" I woke next morning with a great weight 
on my heart. Father was going off again for 
the day, and before he went I was determined 
to speak. I was a good deal afraid of him, 
but for Prin's sake I could dare anything. 

^' So I caught at his coat, after waiting till 
the very last minute. 

" ' Father, what about Prin ? ' 
" ' How, child ? Oh, the tax — and Cleaver 
win be round to-morrow. He told me so.' 
" ' To-morrow ? ' 

*' * Yes, that's the last day. He must have 
the money, or the dog. And he won't get the 
money, so the dog must go.' 

" I burst out crying. * What shall I do ? 
-What shall I do ? ' 

"'Anything you like — only don't bother 
me— I'm bothered enow. Sell him or give 
him away, or tie a stone to him and drown 
him, which would get him out of all trouble 
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anyhow. But I won't keep him — the dog 
must go/ 

" ' Oh, father, father 1 ' I entreated, hanging 
on to his coat tails; but he had now got 
thoroughly vexed^ He threw me off, and I 
fell with my head against the door-post. 
Either the blow or the grief so stupefied me 
that I lay there ever so long, and remember 
nothing till I woke up with Prin licking my 
face and hands. I took him into my arms, 
and I cried, oh ! how I cried. 

" Mother found me by-and-by, and sent 
me off to school. I suppose she thought it 
best for me, though she looked a little sorry. 

" * There's no use making a fuss about the 
dog,' said she ; * what father says he means ; 
you know that. Poor Frin's a good little 
fellow,' and she stopped to pat him. * But 
for all that it's quite true he eats as much as a 
child, and he's rather a bother. He'd better 
go. There's dogs enough in the world — rather 
too many.' 

" Perhaps, but all the other dogs were no- 
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thing to ine> I had only my Prin. My heart 
was almost broken. 

" And here I wish to say, children, that 
you must not think I blame either father or 
mother. They were very good parents to me, 
and neither of them meant to be unkind. 
Only they did not quite understand me. It 
often is so. And since I have been a mother 
myself I have prayed with all my heart, and 
tried with all my heart too, that I might not 
only love, but understand my children. 

"I don't remember much about that day. 
I must have said my lessons in a sort of dream 
— or not said them at all, for I know I was 
punished, and kept in after school hours, which 
added to my misery, by hindering my return 
home. Otherwise I did not feel it, — ^indeed I 
felt nothing at all; except that this was the 
last day — the very last day — when I should 
have my poor little Prin. 

'* What was to become of him ? Would he 
be taken away, and killed at once, or treated 
unkindly, and made so miserable that he 
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would be better dead than alive ? Every cruel 
act of these rough butcher-boys came into my 
mind. What might not happen to Prin if he 
fell into their hands, and I away, and ignorant 
of what was being done to him 1 The idea was 
agonizing. 

"Somebody at a school feast once told us 
children a story of a lady named Griseldis- 
' Patient' Griseldis, and much praised for her 
patience, though I remember thinking at the 
time she must have been a very siUy if not 
a very wicked woman ; — how she let her brutal 
husband take away her children one by one, 
as soon as they were bom, and never asked 
him what was to become of them ! Why I — I 
would have fought for them like a young 
tigress 1 — and as for the wretch my husband, I 
think I should have kiUed him on the spot — as 
I would have killed Mr. Cleaver, the butcher, 
had I seen him ill-using my Prin. 

" My poor dog — how was I to save him ? 
My father's idea about the Squire's taking him 
flashed across my mind. The little ladies at 
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the Hall were fond of dogs. I might give him 
away to them. He would be safe and happy, 
and as for me. — ^Well, it did not much matter. 
I might ask permission to come and see him 
now and then. So I made up my mind, and 
ran oflF a« fast aa my legs would caxry me to 
the Lodge gates. 

"They were shut, and the gardener's wife 
told me the family had just gone abroad for 
six months. So my last hope failed. 

" There was no one else to give him to. Not 
a soul in our long village was rich enough to 
keep him, or pay the tax for him. Evidently 
my poor Prin was — ^like many another creature 
— one too many in this sorrowful world. Yet 
he looked so happy — ^so unconscious — frisking 
about merrily in the hay- fields we passed 
through; perfectly content with the present, 
and fearless of the future — having never in all 
his life known any ill-treatment. And now ? 

" Those Cleaver boys ! The thought of them 
— and of Prin in their hands, nearly drove me 
wild. How was I to save him ? 
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" All of a sudden my father's words — ^mean- 
ingless words I now know they were — came 
into my head. ^Tie a stone to him and 
drown him. That would take him out ot 
all trouble.' 

"So it would. It should be done, and J 
would do it myself. 

" Whether the act was wrong or right, I 
never stopped to think. And how I ever 
made up my mind to do it I could not tell 
then, nor can I now. I only know I did make 
up my mind — ^the one prominent thought in 
me being to save my Prin from suffering. 

" I had heard a story of a lady, whose pet 
log was dying in great pain — ^pain that nobody 
could alleviate — and the doctors said the 
kindest thing would be to give it prussic acid. 
But the creature refused everything from any 
hand except his mistress's. So at last she 
wrapped up the dose in a bit of meat and 
held it out to him — ^he licked her hand, swal- 
lowed the merciful poison, and died. Once, I 
thought this tender old lady very cruel, and 
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wondered how she had strength to do it Now 
I could understand. 

" No delay was possible, for had not my 
father said next day Cleaver was to come? 
Prin might be taken away quite early — even 
before I wa^ up in the morning. So I must 
do it over-night. 

" But it was a dreadful thing to do alone. 
Suppose he should resist ? Suppose he did not 
want to be drowned ? 

"I shuddered, but tried not to think. No 
use thinking. It mmt be done. 

"Two friends only I had to go to, Emily 
and Fanny. Poor weak Fanny was no good, I 
knew ; she would have told her father or her 
cruel big brothers ; but Emily at the grocer's 
shop was a sensible girl, strong, brave, and 
trustworthy. I went to her door and asked 
for her, but she was gone from home. I began 
to cry. 

" * Why do you want her so much ? ' asked 
the mother. 

" * I want her to help me to drown Prin/ 
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" * Drown Prin ? what axe you thinking of, 
you silly child? You must have lost your 
head.' And she stared curiously at me. No 
doubt I looked very ill and strange. There 
was fever about, and she was the mother of 
many children besides Emily. She shut the 
door in my face, but opened it again gently. 
' Emily won't be back for ever so long, my 
dear. Go home and ask your mother to put 
you to bed.' 

"So all the world forsook us. We were 
quite without hope, Prin and I. 

" It was growing dark, and I was half afraid, 
and yet half wishful that he might slip from 
me, run away, and get himself lost. But he 
did not. He kept close to my heels until I 
took him up in my arms again, which he did 
not quite like, but submitted. He was as 
gentle as a lamb with me always. 

"We walked a long way — half-a-mile, I 
think it is, by the river-side, to a bridge I 
knew. The Medway is a large and rapid 
stream, and hereabouts the water ran specially 
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fast and deep. It sparkled and glistened all 
rosy with the sunset. I put my hand into it, 
and it felt almost warm. It would not hurt him 
so very much, to be drowned, not near so much 
as other things which might happen ; things 
which I had heard were done to wretched dogs 
by the Cleaver boys. 

" The sunset faded, the stars began to peep 
out, but I did not feel frightened, as I some- 
times was in the dark. Indeed, I seemed 
to feel nothing, except the little warm, soft 
bundle I carried in my arms, close to my 
heart. 

" Arrived at the bridge I sat down, very 
tired, half asleep; at least it seemed like 
sleepiness, for all things grew indistinct to me 
except the one thing I had come to do. Prin 
waa sleepy, too, for it was his natural bed-time. 
If only we could have gone to sleep, both to- 
gether, and woke up next morning to find all 
was a bad dream 1 Or — never woke again. 

" But I roused myself, for the light was 
going every minute, and I had to find a big 
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stone — the biggest I could — ^and tie it up as 
tight as I possibly could with a piece of strong 
cord, which I had put in my pocket 

" I had thought Prin might have given me 
some trouble, but he did not ; he lay all the 
time on my lap, quite quiet ; only turning once 
or twice to lick my hand. I fastened the cord 
firmly round his neck; then I took him in 
my arms, close and tight, and rolled on the 
ground in the agony of my grief. I kissed 
him over and over again — ^his back and his 
silky ears, and even his poor little dusty paws, 
as if begging him to forgive me, and then I 
carried him right up to the middle arch of the 
bridge, where the river was deepest, and the 
stars were shining in the water — kissed him 
once more, and dropped him in. 

" He must have sank at once, for except 
that single splash, I never heard a sound. 
Beyond the first minute, I am sure — quite sure 
— ^he did not suffer the smallest pain." 

Mrs. Jane stopped. No one spoke ; I think 
everybody was doing — what I am doing as I 
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write — and perhaps my readers may be doing 
now. 

After a long silence she finished her story. 

" It was quite dark night when I got home, 
*and my parents had been seriously anxious 
about me. Father was just going out to search 
for me, when mother called out, ' Janets here.' 

" * Jane alone 1 And where 's Prin ? Why 
didn't Prin come and meet me to-night as 
usual ? ' said my father, kindly. 

" Then I spoke — though my voice sounded 
so strange it hardly seemed like mine, even to 
myself. 

" * Prin will never come to meet you again, 
father. He^s drowned.' 

" ' Drowned ! Who drowned him ? ' 

" * I did it myself. You said it would be 
best. It was the only way to save him from 
those Cleaver boys.' 

" ' You did it yourself? ' 

'* ' I wasn't likely to let anybody else do it. 
Yes, I did it my own self. Off the bridge, 
this evening.' 

" * Oh, my poor little girl.' 
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" I did not notice anything very much just 
then, for I felt like a stone, but I did notice 
that he dropped back again in his arm-chair, 
and put his hand over his eyes. Never but 
that once — except on the day of mother's 
funeral — did I see father cry. 

" He had spoken in haste, not meaning half 
he said, and now that all was over, and it was 
too late, his grief was almost as sharp as my 
own. Sharper, perhaps, for he had caused 
mine, which, indeed, I was obliged to hide in 
order to comfort him a little. 

"He brought me half-a-dozen puppies to 
choose from, and would have given me any 
dog I liked, but I wanted none. I could 
never love any dog but Prin. 

" And I never did, children," continued Mrs. 
Jane. " Not that I blame myself much, and 
I have long ceased to blame my poor father. 
Indeed, in some sense Prin's death was a bond 
between father and me; from that hour he 
never gave me a harsh word. And I was so 
very sorry for him — sorrier even than I was 
for myself — that it made me specially anxious 
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to please him ; indeed, I think I grew a better 
girl from that day forward. 

'* But I never was a child any more. My 
childish life ended when I lost Prin. And 
sometimes when I see a dog that puts me in 
mind of him, or a little girl as fond of a dog 
as you are of Rose, the old days come back as 
fresh as ever, and especially that day-the quiet 
midsummer twilight — the bridge across the 
Medway, with stars shining in the water — and 
all I suflfered when I drowned my poor little Prin. 

"But I loved him — oh, I loved him ! " added 
she for the twentieth time, as she took her own 
child off to bed in her motherly arms, mine 
following with Rose in hers. And so the story 
was done. 

Has it any moral ? I fear not. I fear also 
it is almost too sad a story to tell to children, 
except for .the fact of being so literally true. 
Also, that considering how little love — real love 
— there is in the world, and how great need of 
it ; if poor Jane erred, she may well be for- 
given. At least, it may be said of her that 
she " loved much.'' 
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TWO LITTLE TINKERS. 

A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 
I. 

Once upon a time, it matters not whether 
lately or long ago, there lived in the far north 
of Scotland two maiden ladies, whom I shall 
call Miss Kirk and Miss Macrae. The latter 
inhabited a house not more than a few centuries 
old, close by a ruined castle which her ancestors 
had built, about fifteen hundred years ago. I 
doubt not Miss Macrae cherished every stone of 
the tumble-down ruin more than the grandest 
palatial residence that modem hands could 
build. Her neighbour and friend. Miss Kirk 
(I choose the name advisedly, as " kirk " is 
Scotch for " church," and this lady was a 
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church in herself, one of those " living epistles 
known and read of all men," which the New 
Testament speaks of) — ^Miss Kirk was a new- 
comer to the place, but allied with Miss Macrae 
in all good works. Unmarried and independ- 
ent, with no special home duties to absorb 
them, these two ladies made duties for them- 
selves among the old and the sick, the needy 
and the young. Neither of them was particu- 
larly brilliant, or youthful, or beautiful, yet in 
both was an inexpressible and continual charm 
of cheerfulness, activity, energy. You could 
not look on their faces without noticing there 
the shining of that perennial happiness which, 
I think, only comes to busy people, and people 
whose business is all for others, not them- 
selves. 

These two ladies, in their water-proof cloaks 
and umbrellas — no sensible person ever goes 
out without water-proof and umbrella in Scot- 
land — their serge or linsey skirts kilted moder- 
ately high above their strong "tacketed" 
boots, with their clear-^cut, high-featured High- 
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land faces, and sweet sing-song Highland 
voices, were "a gude sicht for sair e'en," *as 
the Lowland proverb runs. 

They were walking thus — ^walking and talk- 
ing earnestly about their endless work — ^their 
poor, their school, and a sort of Training Home 
they had just started, catching a half-dozen of 
young waifs and strays, and trying to make 
them into good servants, and, finally, into good 
wives and mothers. The sunset was fading 
rosily behind the old castle, the sea, and the 
distant mountains; but they were too busy 
almost to notice it. Though not too busy to 
notice two little figures coming up the avenue 
towards them — human figures, though of the 
most uncivilized type of humanity, bare-legged, 
bare-headed, fluttering in rags, through which 
the brown skin peeping in large holes betrayed 
that what was called the " frock " was the only 
garment; there were evidently no under 
clothes at all. Yet they seemed girls, and the 
elder must have been at least twelve or thirteen 
years old. 
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" Look," said Miss Macrae, " these are cer- 
tainly two little tinkers." 

"Tinkers," I should explain, is the generic 
term for a class of wanderers common in the 
Highlands, and much disliked by the better 
sort of peasantry there. They are not gipsies, 
nor yet exactly what we in England call 
"tramps," as they have a distinct trade, and 
rarely expose themselves to the lash of the 
law. But they live the roughest, wildest, 
most wandering of lives, "tinkering" pots and 
pans, and going about in bands, each band 
having attached to it one absolute idler, the 
" piper," who plays his bagpipes at feasts and 
weddings, and is usually the most confirmed 
drunkard of the whole. They are " clannish," 
that is, they hold together, and sometimes 
have a certain respect for family ties ; but, on 
the whole, they are as uncivilized as Ked 
Indians or Australian Bushmen. They do not 
even possess tents, like the gipsies, but sleep 
ia some hill-side cave, or beneath a whin-bush, 
or under the lee of some wall, just outside a 
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town or village, which the police will not allow 
them to enter, while summer lasts — the short 
Highland summer. What they do in winter 
it is almost impossible to say. Sometimes they 
reappear, like stray swallows or bats, on mild 
November evenings, to beg of some kind 
farmer the favour of a night's lodging in his 
barn ; and perhaps the farmer's wife will let 
them boil their kettle at her fire, while the 
farmer's bairns dance " a wee whilie " to the 
pipes ; but then they vanish again, and no one 
inquires after them, no more than after the 
birds or the beasts — ^they are only " tinkers." 

These little tinkers stood in the path, staring 
with wide eyes from under their shaggy locks, 
as wild as those of some young Highland bul- 
lock, and of much the same colour. You would 
hardly have thought they belonged to the same 
human race, the same common womanhood, as 
the two Highland ladies, neatly-dressed, gentle- 
mannered, pleasant-voiced, who now confronted 
them, and from whom they seemed inclined to 
run away at once, only the avenue was narrow. 
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with a steep brae on one hand and the sea on 
the other. 

So the elder came boldly forward and began 
begging of the '* honored leddies," in the true 
tinker whine. 

Now Miss Macrae and Miss Kirk held the 
doctrine that the charity which gives money is 
charity in its lowest and often most harmful 
form. They did not put their hands into their 
pockets, and they listened with the calmest 
and hardest countenances to a long and doleful 
story of how the big girl and her " cousin " had 
"rin awa" from a bad father, the ** piper" of 
a band of tinkers, to which, after some close 
questioning, the children owned they belonged. 

"Very well, I hope you have told me the 
truth ; and now perhaps I had better tell you 
the same — that I don't mean to give you a 
single halfpenny." 

The elder girl looked up. She had a shrewd, 
sharp, but not unpleasant or really bad face, 
and the kindly face that looked down upon her 
made Miss Kirk's "No" more desirable than 
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many people's " Yes." The poor little tinker 
smiled. 

'*No, not a halfpenny," repeated the lady, 
with a decision that amused Miss Macrae, who 
knew the weakness of her friend's heart over 
all helpless and wretched young ragamufl^s. 
" But if you will come with me, I'll try and 
help you to earn it." 

" Thank you, ma'am," said the little tinker, 
dropping altogether the tinker whine, and 
speaking in her natural voice, and, while she 
did so, even \mder her dirty face and uncombed 
hair, she brightened into something more like 
an ordinary decent *' lassie." Her eyes met 
Miss Kirk's with a straightforward, honest, 
but half-entreating gaze, as if there were in the 
creature, semi-bai-barian as she was, the in- 
stinct to look up to somebody, and she felt, 
somehow, she had found somebody to look 
up to. 

" Have you been at the house, begging of 
any one there ? " said Miss Kirk, the more 
sternly that she was conscious of her heart 
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melting within her, and of a frantic wish to 
rescue these two, the " very tinkerest " of all 
her tinker prot^g^s, as Miss Macrae afterwards 
told her. 

" We met an auld wife, and twa lassies, that 
speered wha we were. Wha micht they be ? " 
was the reply. 

**That must have been mamma and the 
girls," said Miss Macrae, laughing at this 
irreverent description of her beautiful English 
mother, more beautiful, even in faded bloom, 
than any of the new generation. "I hope 
they gave you nothing ? " 

" Just a bawbee." 

"Well, you'll not even get that from us. 
We don't believe in chaa^ity, we believe in 
work." 

"Eh?" said the tinker lassie, with a look 
that made Miss Macrae feel, for the hundredth 
time, how absolutely hopeless it is to begin 
"preaching" to people, trying to inculcate 
moral or religious lessons upon poor creatures 
tired and dirty, wretched and cold. 
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" Are you hungry ? " said Miss Kirk, going 
at once to the practical. 

"Ay, ay," replied the two little tinkers, 
with a look as if they could almost eat up one 
another or the lady either. 

" Come along then, and FU see what I can 
do for you." 

"Take care what you do, and that you 
don't do too much," whispered Miss Macrae, 
knowing with whom she had to deal. 

" ril be very prudent," returned her friend, 
and immediately started back into the town 
hard by, with her two eccentric followers. 

But the little town knew Miss Kirk and her 
ways. She could go anywhere or do anything. 
The street the tinker lassies took her to, where 
they said they had lodged every night, was one 
of the very worst streets in the place. 

" Poor bairns 1 " she thought, and listened 
with indescribable pity to the coarse tinker 
slang which they exchanged behind her back 
with other bairns no older than themselves. 
Determined to get them out of the lodging- 
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house, she was going to speak to the landlady 
of it, hanging about on the door-step, half- 
drunk, when the elder girl interfered, with a 
business-like air. 

" I've settled with the wife ; ye needna gang 
till her. She's no gude company for a leddy." 
And with a slightly patronizing air, as if up 
to everything, she walked ahead of Miss Kirk, 
protecting her as it were, till they were quite 
out of the noisome street, then fell behind. 

For nearly an hour did the lady wander up 
and down the town, with her two black sheep 
at her heels, for no one would take them in ; 
every decent lodging shut its door firmly 
against *' tinker folk." It was long past her 
tea-time, and Miss Kirk was beginning to feel 
very tired. She had divided a loaf between 
the children, but they looked hungry still. 
She was thinking of giving them their tea on 
her own door-step — she was sure they could 
not be admitted further — and then going out 
again with them, there would be still a brief 
hour before darkness came, when she suddenly 
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called to mind an old woman, once a farmer's 
wife, who always spoke kindly of the tinker 
tribe, declaring they were not so bad as people 
thought them, and that she had never turned 
them away from her door. 

The humblest of doors it was now, and the 
rooms within-T^ell. thJy might be cleaner, 
but perhaps that was all the better. No clean 
or tidy person could have received two such 
guests. Even Mrs. MacPhie hesitated, but 
finally #gave in, and condescended to arrange a 
bed on the floor — an actual bed under a real 
blanket 1 

"I'll pay for it, and for your supper too," 
said Miss Kirk^ as she departed. "But you 
must pay me back by weeding in my garden 
all to-morrow. Be sure you are there by ten 
o'clock." 

" You don't really expect the children will 
come, my dear ? " said Miss Kirk's good old 
aunt, as she told her the story, in apology 
for being so late, when they sat over their 
comfortable tea. 
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" Happy is he who expecteth nothing," was 

the laughing reply. " Still we shall see." 

And sure enough, precisely as ten o'clock 
strack, a little girlie appeared at the garden 
gate, and, entering without asking anybody's 
leave, began energetically weeding. Only one 
— and when Miss Kirk, afraid lest the tinker 
mind might not be able to distinguish between 
weeds and flowers, rushed to the rescue of 
her favourite border, she saw it was the elder 
of the two. * 

" Where is Mary ? " (Jean and Mary, they 
had told her, were their names; as to sur- 
names they were apparently doubtful if they 
had ever had any.) 

« Ma'am, she just sleepit in " (overslept her- 
self). "It was such a braw bed, we both 
sleepit the minute we put our heads down, 
and the wife, she said she didna like to put 
us up" (call us) "in the morning. But I'm 
here, ma'am, and Mary she'll no be lang 
o' coming." 

" Did you get your porridge ? " 
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"Ou, ay, fine!" smacking her lips and 
licking them, not unlike a cat after milk, or a 
dog with a specially nice bone. There was 
so much of the animal about this neglected 
human being. 

** Poor soul ! " thought the compassionate 
lady, but she did not allow her pity to be 
seen. She only explained the work that was 
to be done, and how she expected to find it 
done by dinner-time, when some more por- 
ridge should be forthcoming, if the girls 
wished it. Then she went out after her 
own business. 

This was, as usual, that of other people. 
I think it is always the busy folk to whom 
other folk invariably apply for help, and 
somehow they always find time to give it. 
Miss Kirk did. One of her strongest points 
was that habit of arrangement which uses up 
odd minutes, as well as all other odd things, 
and so, by wasting nothing, succeeds in find- 
ing, or making, time for everything. 

After a very full day, so full that she had 
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almost forgotten her two little tinkers, she sat 
down to rest in her parlour — "rest" meaning 
having to read and answer about a dozen 
letters — when she saw her cook enter with a 
countenance of horror. 

" Ma'am, please, will you be so kind as to 
come ? These tinker lassies ! The little one 
is dancing a jig outside our very garden-gate, 
with a — a great multitude of people looking on." 

*'Well," said Miss Kirk, amused at the 
-'high English" in which Highlanders, who 
learn it as a language, speak, always politely, 
often very poetically, translating into it their 
native Gaelic. "Well, and what harm will 
that do us ? " 

" Harm, ma'am ? They will be thought to 
belong to us. Our neighbours will suppose 
they actually live here I " 

" I wish they did — if it would save them," 
said Miss Kirk, who, her friend Miss Macrae 
declared, was a terribly one-sided woman, and 
not to be trusted in the matter of prudence 
where waifs and strays were concerned. How- 
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ever, so great was her cook's distress, that she 
went out to see what was really wrong. 

There they were, the two young Pariahs of 
even that very rough society, the elder whist- 
ling, actually whistling a dance tune, and the 
other bounding to it like an india-rubber ball, 
her shaggy locks flying, her fingers snapping, 
and her dirty face all red with excitement, as 
she gave vent to the /^ heughs " and " hochs " 
indispensable to Highland dancing, and which 
it is utterly hopeless to describe to any one 
who has never seen the like. 

Bound them, watching the proceedings with 
the utmost delight, was, scarcely a " multitude," 
but a merry little crowd, composed chiefly 
of all the young idlers — and old too — of the 
neighbourhood. 

" Stop," said Miss Kirk, and they really did 
stop at that gentle but authoritative voice* 
" This will never do, at a lady's garden-gate; 
You disturb my aunt. Go away, children; 
and," still more kindly, " you, Jean and Mary^ 
take the rest of your money" — a few pence 
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merely — " go back to Mrs. MacPhie, pay her, 
and come to-morrow at the same hour." 

She had no time to say more ; besides^ she 
did not wish — ^why should she? the children 
were doing nothing morally wrong; it was 
only following out their ordinary Ufe, and 
Miss Kirk had the sense always to draw a 
clear line between fun and wickedness. Still, 
she had spoken strongly enough to make her 
doubt if she should see anything more of her 
two little tinkers, who were as ignorant of any 
of the restraints of civilized life as beasts of 
the field or fowls of the air. 

Next morning, however, Jean was seen diU- 
gently weeding — only Jean, not Mary. The 
latter being inquired after, Jean's tears sprang 
to her eyes. 

" Deed, an' I dinna ken whar she is. Her 
mither's got her. But she told me she'd rin 
awa to me, if she could. The mither's an 
awfu' bad woman to bide wi' ; just sic anither 
as my faither." 

Evidently the commandment " Honour thy 
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father and thy mother " had not been taught 
to tliis young person, and how difficult to 
teach it with such parents ! 

Miss Kirk turned away in silence, com- 
pletely nonplussed. 

More puzzling still was her position a few 
hours later, when little Mary, having somehow 
escaped from the tinker band, was again seen 
weeding beside Jean, both evidently quite 
happy and comfortable. But their comfort 
did not last, for very soon there appeared at 
the kitchen-door a third tinker lassie, only 
about five years old, who, in a shrill voice that 
nothing would silence, declared her *'mither" 
had sent her to fetch Mary, and refused to go 
back without her. 

Poor cook, so sensitive to public opinion, 
again sought her mistress, entreating her to 
send the young vagabonds quite away, and 
not disgrace the house "with the likes o' 
them." So, for peace sake. Miss Kirk was 
obliged to let Mary go ; but Jean could no- 
where be found. 
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"She's hiding/' said Mary; "she's feared 
for her faither." 

" What is her father ? " 

" An ugly wee black man " {i. e. dark com- 
plexioned) "that plays the pipes. He's always 
drunk, and he beats her. If I were Jean I'd 
hide too/' added the child as she sullenly 
departed, without any expression of gratitude 
to Miss Kirk, except what was implied by 
being so very loath to go. 

After dark tfiere came a loud ring ; at the 

* 

front door, not the back ; evidently these tinker 
lasses had no shyness, no sense of awe towards 
superiors ; and Miss Kirk, who opened it, saw 
standing there a little black figure, as black as 
if it had just come out of the coal-hole, — ^which 
it really had* 

"I'm Jean. I've been hiding among the 
coals — hiding frae my faither. I'll no go back 
to him. I'd like to stop with you, or with yon 
other woman" — meaning Miss Macrae, who 
had been spending the evening, and now came 
behind, laughing silently at all her friend had 
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brought upon herself by such weak tender- 
heartedness. Yet the trust, if inconvenient, 
was very touching, and the poor creature 
standing there made no attempt at the tinker 
whine, but spoke up like an honest girl, and 
looked right in the face of the two ladies. 
Neither of them attempted to scold her. 

"I'm afraid to take the child into the 
kitchen ; our servants might object," whispered 
Miss Kirk ; but Til go and fetch her some food 
here. You'd like some supper, Jean ? " 

" Eh, wouldn't I," answered the poor, 
half-starved lassie, sitting down on the door- 
step, where next morning was the impression 
of herself and her clothes, as black as a coal, 
on the white stone. 

Miss Kirk could do no more than feed her, 
like some animal impossible to admit indoors, 
and then send her back to Mrs. MacPhie's, 
with an entreaty to wash away the coal-dust 
and make herself as decent as she could. 

" I'll try, my leddy. This was a braw gown 
ance; it's never been washed. I'll wash it 
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mysel ; it^U do fine," added the girl, affection- 
ately contemplating her rags. What she was 
to dress in whHe she washed them did not 
seem to occur to her. 

How the business was managed nobody- 
inquired, but sure enough next morning " yon 
other woman," paying a visit to her friend, 
received a patronizing nod from the small 
person, whom at a littie distance it was diffi- 
cult to distinguish as boy or girl, still persist- 
ently weeding in Miss Kirk's garden. 

"I wish I could weed her as well as she 
does my flower-beds," sighed that benevolent 
lady. 

" Better pull her up entirely, like a young 
dandelion." 

"Don't despise my pet weed. If dande- 
lions only grew in green-houses, we should 
think them the prettiest flowers imaginable." 

So jested the two ladies, who always carried 
on their charitable works in the merriest way ; 
they never could see the reason why good 
deeds and long faces should go together ; and 
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after watching Jean awhile they called her up 
to the door-step, and had a little conversation 
with her. 

It was not quite easy, for they had to 
translate their meaning into the simplest words 
— Scotch, not Gaelic — Jean could not speak 
Gaelic, and the " tinker talk " was quite pecu- 
liar, and often incomprehensible, even to these 
ladies, accustomed as they were to chat with 
the poor. But they managed to find out from 
Jean that she was no longer afraid of her 
father's catching hold of her, the band he 
belonged to having travelled south, and she 
had still hopes of Mary's escaping again and 
joining her here. 

"They're just always fou" (drunk), "her 
mither and my faither, and then they beats 
us, and we rin awa." 

What could Miss Kirk say? or even Miss 
Macrae, who the hour before had argued 
severely upon the error of separating parent 
and child ? 

" Have you no mother, Jean ? " 
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'^Ou, ay! but she's daft. Somebody put 
her safe in the mad-house at Loch-gilp head." 

The child said this without the least feel- 
ing ; no more than she had shown in speaking 
of her " fou " father. No sense of shame ap- 
peared in her — no idea of reverence for any 
human being. And yet, when she looked at 
Miss Kirk, and at Miss Macrae too, though 
she spoke of her so carelessly as "yon other 
woman," there came a light into her eyes and 
a softness into her voice. They were probably 
the first human beings who had ever spoken to 
her softly or kindly* 

"What shall we do with her? How shall 
we get her to have the slightest awe or respect 
for anything or anybody?'' said Miss Kirk, as 
the two friends walked away together. 

" Bring her into the house ; probably it is 
the first decent dwelling she has ever entered. 
I have often thought, watching the wretched- 
looking peasants of France or Italy on their 
knees in the beautiful cathedrals, that the 
beauty was a great help to their religion. I 
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mean it must have been good for them that 
the only beautiful house they ever behold 
should be God's house. You need only to 
see that the feet are washed clean — the frock 
was, I observed, till there was hardly a rag of 
it left. How does the girl ever make it hold 
together ? " 

" Poor lassie I " replied Miss Kirk, ponder- 
ing many things in her mind, to be decided" 
after she saw the effect produced by the in- 
vitation, which was given solemnly after the 
day's work was done, and the day's food eaten, 
as usual, on the door- step. 

Miss Kirk's drawing-room was simple and 
pretty, hung with family portraits ; her grave, 
stately Highland grandfathers, and beautiful 
great-grandmothers. The tinker lassie stood 
and gazed upon them open-mouthed, with 
more interest than even she showed in the 
furniture, though the latter must have been 
her first notion of comfort and elegance. 

" Is yon man deid ? " she said at last in a 
sort of whisper. 
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"Yes, long since ; a hundred years ago." 
" And yon woman — she'll be deid too ? " 
"Certainly; she was my great-grandmother. 
You see she wears a diflferent kind of dress 
from ours now." 

" Ou ay. But oh, she's bonnie ! And thae 
folk," pointing to a modern sketch of a young 
lady and gentleman taken on their marriage, 
" they're no deid, surely ? " 

"No," replied Miss Kirk smiling. "They 
are only growing a little old, with a young 
family rising up round them." 

" Eh ? " said Jean, only half comprehend- 
ing. She heaved a deep sigh. "I wonder 
you like to live wi' a! thae deid faces." And 
without more ceremony she walked right out 
of the room. Half an hour after she was 
found sitting in her old corner at the door- 
step, doing nothing. Could it be possible that 
the poor ignorant tinker lassie, probably for 
the first time in her life, was tJdnhing ? 
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The week passed by. Nobody had taken 
much notice of Jean, nevertheless she had 
gone on with her work most conscientiously, 
not having missed a single day. Miss Kirk's 
little garden looked the pattern of neatness. 
Also the last half-day, when there was nothing 
really left to do, Jean had asked permission to 
clean out the fowl-house. " Thae puir hennies 
wad be mair comfortable." And though cook 
hesitated much, thinking that tinkers could 
not be kept too far apart from hen-roosts 
under all circumstances, still Miss Kirk sug- 
gested that as the lassie had been scrupulously 
honest all the week, though she had had the 
free run of the place, she was not likely to 
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Yes, long since ; a hundred years ago." 
And yon woman — she'll be deid too ? " 

"Certainly; she was my great-grandmother. 
You see she wears a diflFerent kind of dress 
from ours now." 

" Ou ay. But oh, she's bonnie ! And thae 
folk," pointing to a modern sketch of a young 
lady and gentleman taken on their marriage, 
" they're no deid, surely ? " 

"No," replied Miss Kirk smiling. "They 
are only growing a little old, with a young 
famUy rising up round them." 

" Eh ? " said Jean, only half comprehend- 
ing. She heaved a deep sigh. "I wonder 
you like to live wi' a' thae deid faces." And 
without more ceremony she walked right out 
of the room. Half an hour after she was 
found sitting in her old corner at the door- 
step, doing nothing. Could it be possible that 
the poor ignorant tinker lassie, probably for 
the first time in her life, was thinking ? 
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n. 

The week passed by. Nobody had taken 
much notice of Jean, nevertheless she had 
gone on with her work most conscientiously, 
not having missed a single day. Miss Kirk's 
little garden looked the pattern of neatness. 
Also the last half-day, when there was nothing 
really left to do, Jean had asked permission to 
clean out the fowl-house. " Thae puir hennies 
wad be mair comfortable." And though cook 
hesitated much, thinking that tinkers could 
not be kept too far apart from hen-roosts 
under all circumstances, still Miss Kirk sug- 
gested that as the lassie had been scrupulously 
honest all the week, though she had had the 
free run of the place, she was not likely to 
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turn thief on Saturday. So cook gave in, 
though she secretly sent Jessie, the young 
housemaid, to keep a careful eye on Jean's 
proceedings. 

Now Jessie, herself little older than Jean, 
though abeady a capital little servant, had 
watched the tinker lassie all the week, with 
a mixture of distrust and pity. Finally the 
Jatter triumphed. 

Puring tea. Miss Kirk, her aunt, and Miss 
Macrae, holding their weekly gossip over their 
neighbours' affairs — would that all gossip were 
as innocent and benevolent ! — discussed the 
possibility of sending Jean to church next day, 

"You can t," said Miss Kirk the elder; "she 
would disturb the minds of half the congrega- 
tion, just as if she were a Eed Indian or a 
Hottentot. In my time, nobody ever thought 
of going to church, except in Sunday clothes." 

" Couldn't we find her some ? Couldn't we 
dress her ? It would be at least as amusing as 
dressing a doll or a baby." 

Miss Macrae's brilliant idea was caught at. 
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and, late as it was, the ladies' ingenuity con- 
trived, by begging and borrowing, to carry it 
out. Jean's toilette was all arranged, except 
as to her feet. 

" If it is for the first time in her life, she 
must put on shoes and stockings," said old 
Miss Kirk decisively, delighted to have a finger 
in the pie, for age had never frozen her warm 
kindly heart. " Til give her a pair of mine — 
nice grey wool. But as to shoes I " 

" If yoti please, ma'am," said Jessie, in her 
slow Highland English, pausing at the door, 
kettle in hand, — '* If you please, there's an old 
pair of boots of mine. I have just bought 
new ones, and I do not require two pairs." 

"Thank you, Jessie," said her mistress 
warmly. " One pair out of two, that's a gift 
worth having. I wish we all gave as much to 
those who need it." 

" Bravo, Jessie," added Miss Macrae.. " May 
you never want at least two pairs of shoes I " 

So a message was sent to Mrs. MacPhie's, 
desiring the tinker lassie to come up, as clean 
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and decent as she could make herself, the first 
thing on Sunday morning, in order to get some 
new clothes, and go to church like other folk. 

" Perhaps she'll not come,*' said Miss Kirk. 

" I think she will ; the new clothes will be 
irresistible," said Miss Macrae, as she started 
off under the stars for her fearless walk 
homeward. 

What a sight it was — that toilette 1 at which 
Jessie assisted, and cook too, so infectious is 
example, in front of the kitchen fire after 
breakfast. An old grey linsey frock, a still 
older polka jacket of some bright blue material, 
a black straw hat, trimmed mth red ribbon, 
dear old auntie's stockings, much too large, 
and Jessie's boots, polished till they shone like 
a mirror. As Jean stood in the middle of the 
kitchen floor, the centre of an admiring circle, 
she could not restrain her wonder and delight 
at her own appearanca She kept turning 
round and round like a cat after its tail, vainly 
trying to catch a glimpse of her own back, but 
failing in this, she gave her whole attention to 
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her feet. Very uncomfortable they must have 
felt, cramped up for the first time in shoes and 
stockings ; but what will one not endure for the 
sake of dignity and elegance ? Jean contem- 
plated her toes with the supremest satisfaction, 
every now and then saying, in a meditative 
tone, " Aweel, aweel 1 " the only word she 
could find. But no South Sea Islander, clad 
for the first time in European dress, or in any 
dress at all, ever regarded himself with more 
sincere admiration. 

She went to church, of course 1 She sat 
beside the good-natured pew-opener, as grave 
ad a judge, standing or kneeling as she saw 
others do. Whether she had ever been inside 
a church before, she did not say, and nobody 
inquired. But she behaved perfectly well, and 
listened to the sermon as if she understood 
it all. 

Still she was a very odd-lookiug, unchurch- 
like figure, and more than one member of the 
little congregation turned and stared at her 
in going out. 
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** It will never do to have her in our Bible 
class," said Miss Macrae, when, church being 
over, the two friends were arranging their 
''between sermons" occupation. "All the 
girls would begin to laugh. Suppose we send 
her home to get some dinner, with orders to 
come back here by-and-by, in an hour when 
the class will be over, and we can give her a 
little teaching all by herself.^' 

But long before the hour was ended, a shaggy 
black head appeared at the school-room door, 
munching a lump of bread. Jean had snatched 

up the portion given her, and run back to 
church again as fast as she could. Her look 
was so eager, and at the same time so droll, 
that it was impossible to scold. 

" We must abolish her, if that be possible, 
for half an hour, or we shall have our girls 
paying no attention to anything," said the 
perplexed Miss Kirk, and hurriedly established 
the tinker lassie at the further end of the room, 
behind a safe barricade of forms, and in front 
of one of the pictures that hung on the wall ; 
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rough coloured prints, but still with meaning 
in them. The custom, too common in Sunday- 
schools, of sticking up isolated doctrinal texts, 
which no little child understands, these ladies 
wisely avoided, and adorned their room chiefly 
with pretty pictures, comprehensible to the 
meanest capacity. This one, of the Good 
Shepherd, carrying a little wounded lamb in 
His arms, seemed to attract even the poor 
ignorant tinker lassie. When the Bible class 
was dismissed. Miss Kirk found Jean standing 
gazing at it with the nearest approach to re- 
verence, nay, awe, that she had yet seen on 
that wild little face. 

" Who is that ? " asked the lady. 
" 1 ken. It's the Saviour — my Saviour." 
Very much surprised. Miss Kirk asked her 
how she came to know, and found that a year 
or two ago some lady had told her about Christ 
— how He was a " Good Shepherd " seeking 
and saving " that which was lost." Jean took 
in the story but very vaguely; still it had 
touched her and fixed itself in her mind, for 
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she could understand about sheep being lost 
on the Highland mountains ; and, alas ! she was 
only too like a little lost sheep herself. Some- 
how it seempd to dawn upon her, almost with- 
out explanation, that the Good Shepherd now 
and then sent people like Miss Kirk and Miss 
Macrae after poor girls like her and Mary, to 
find them and bring them home. And though 
in the brief lesson that followed Miss Kirk did 
not preach at all, only told her a few Bible 
stories and explained them afterwards, where 
she saw they were not understood, still Jean's 
attention was caught, and this — probably the 
first Sunday in all her life that had been spent 
in the least like Sunday — a rest day, a cheer- 
ful day — was not likely to be soon forgotten 
by her. 

She went to church twice, behaving to the 
last with the utmost decorum. Afterwards, 
not knowing what to do with her, and dreading 
her " hanging about '' idle to show her Sunday 
clothes, the ladies took her with them to the 
poor-house, where they were in the habit of 
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going every Sunday to read the Bible in Gaelic 
to the old and the sick. 

" Eh ! yon's a fine place," commented Jean, 
evidently struck by the terrible neatness of the 
wards, and the awful orderliness of everything, 
" But I wadna like to be there." 

•* I hope you will never go there, Jean. It's 
only for the old, and sick, and helpless, and 
you are young and strong. You must work. 
We mean to get you some work — ^farm work — 
the first thing on Monday morning." 

But this was easier said than done. Though 
Jean was willing, pathetically willing, no one 
would employ her. It happened to be a slack 
season, and the ordinary farm-labourers, women 
and men, could scarcely find work ; what chance, 
then, for a poor little lassie, against whom 
there was the strong prejudice that exists 
throughout the Highlands against tinkers? 

The ladies were sorely puzzled what to do. 
Work was not to be found, and to keep the 
girl idle, subsisting upon charity, was impos- 
sible, or if not impossible, most harmful. It 
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was their standing rule never to help any 
except the absolutely helpless; and this girl 
was young, strong, and able to work; able, 
too, to take care of herself in her own rough 
way. And every new thing they found out in 
her made them like her better, and see what 
elements of good were in her, wild and un- 
taught as she was. 

To add to their perplexities, up came Mrs. 
MacPhie to say she could not keep the tinker 
lassie any longer. Not that she had anything 
to say against poor Jean, but her neighbours 
wondered at her for taking in the " likes o' 
them ; " and Mrs. MacPhie, dirty and untidy 
as she might be, was sensitive as cook to 
public opinion. Moreover, when Miss Kirk 
went in the afternoon to her Training Home, 
the matron told her that a rumour having 
reached it of two little tinkers being about to 
be admitted there, the girls had all risen up in 
remonstrance — almost rebellion. 

'*And what did you say to them?" in- 
quired Miss Kirk, her heart failing; at the 
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hardness of all other hearts to her poor waifs 
and strays. 

" I asked if, supposing they were not good 
enough for us to have to do with them when 
alive, when they were dead, was God expected 
to find some special heaven for poor tinkers to 
go to ? " 

The lady smiled ; but evidently, even had 
she intended it, the Home was not likely to 
suit Jean, or she it, just yet. There was too 

much of the wild creature in her to be happy 
in its restraint, even had the other girls not 
been bent on making her miserable. The 
sense of caste, even among outcasts, is curi- 
ously strong. 

" I wonder," said Miss Macrae, as the two 
friends discussed the knotty point, *' if the 
angels see as much difference between you and 
me and much better folk (who shall we say ? 
Mrs. Fry and Miss Nightingale?) as our 
Home girls do between themselves and the 
tinkers." 

Still, it was a difficult case, until Jean her- 
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self solved it, in her brief and determined 
way. 

" ril just gang to my mither at Lochgilp- 
head." 

She had never spoken before of this mother, 
except that she was " daft " and in the asylum 
there ; but now her heart seemed touched. 

" I'd like to see my auld mither, and there's 
folk there that kenned her ; and maybe they'd 
gie me wark." 

For the ladies had impressed upon her that 
she must work, that she must never beg any 
more, but try her best to be an honest girl, 
wear her decent clothes, and go to church in 
them every Sunday. 

" I put great faith in her clothes," said Miss 
Macrae aside. " I believe even a thief is less 
likely to steal if he has a clean shirt on." 

So they gave their consent, some good 
advice, and a trifle of money, just to save 
her from hunger on the way, and started her 
on the expedition, to which in her precociously 
practical way the girl seemed to have made 
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up her mind. But her heart, and she evi- 
dently had one, was sore to go. They could 
hardly believe the sad-eyed creature to whom 
they bade good-bye was the brazen-faced little 
tinker who had accosted them by the old 
castle, scarcely more than a week ago. 

" Now, mind you are a good girl, Jean, and 
let us know how you are getting on from time 
to time,'* said Miss Kirk, slipping into her 
hand half-a-dozen directed and stamped enve- 
lopes, but rather shyly, lest Miss Macrae niiglit 
laugh at her and her persistent faith in 
tinkers. 

" Ou ay ! " answered Jean, with her accus- 
tomed brevity, and sat down on her door-step, 
while the ladies passed out. But after they 
were gone, she suddenly started up, ran to the 
gate, and stood watching them down the road, 
as far as ever she could see them. Then she 
came back, took up her small bundle, in which 
her kind protectresses had tied up for her a 
few odds and ends of clothing, that her sole 
worldly goods should not consist, as heretofore, 
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of the few rags she stood in, and went soli- 
tarily and silently away. 

"I fear, nevertheless," said the good aunt, 
telling afterwards how she had observed tRis — 
"I fear, my dear, you will hear no more of 
your two little tinkers." 

" We shall see, auntie dear," was the reply, 
with that peculiar smile — I wish I could paint 
it! — half pathetic, half comical, which Miss 
Kirk's friends knew so well, and which went 
to the heart of her various " waifs and strays," 
as she called them, more than any preaching. 
She had faith in them, and they felt it, and it 
roused them to try and deserve it. 

Two weeks, three weeks went by, and still 
no. word of Jea.n. But one Monday morning 
a letter came. After that, several Monday 
mornings did Miss Kirk find lying on her 
breakfast table a letter to herself in her own 
hand- writing, which must have puzzled Jessie, 
the little housemaid, exceedingly. 

They were the very oddest letters inside, 
always written by a diflFerent scribe, but die- 
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tated evidently by Jean herself, sometimes in 
the first person, sometimes the third, or else a 
combination of both, with additions and im- 
provements by the amanuensis. Often it was 
with the greatest difficulty that Miss Kirk 
could make out the facts contained therein: 
still they were always satisfactory facts. The 
girl was in regular work, sometimes on one 
farm, sometimes another ; she got enough to 
eat, and her clothes were still decent : she 
went to church in them every Sunday. 

"I told you so," remarked Miss Macrae, 
smiling. "Vanity is at the core of all our 
hearts — us women I Depend upon it, the great 
moral engine for poor Jean's reformation has 
been my old blue polka jacket." 

Miss Kirk laughed, but there was a tear in 
her eye, as there often was when deciphering 
these eccentric compositions, which it was im- 
possible to answer, on account of the vague 
address given, "Back of the Post Office," 
"Next door to MacGalloway the baker," and 
so on. The only one which bore an intelligible 
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date was evidently the work of a much 
shrewder and cleverer person than poor Jean. 
It was well written, its sentences were care-, 
fully, even neatly turned, and — it ended in 
asking for money. 

" That's not Jean," said Miss Kirk at once, 
"or if it is, it is Jean fallen under bad in- 
fluence. I must write." 

And she did write, without a day's delay, in 
printed letters, so that Jean might be able to 
read it herself; she could read a very little. 
Money the lady altogether declined to send; 
she was saving up a small sum to put Jean to 
school during winter, but until then the girl 
must go on working. She enclosed more 
stamped envelopes, that Jean might have no 
excuse for drifting away from her friends, and 
assured her that her friends would not let go 
of her. 

Then she waited ; Miss Kirk was accustomed 
to wait. She never did with her benevolences 
as some children do with the roots they plant 
— dig them up to find out if they are growing. 
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A pause ensued, of weeks, nay, months. Miss 
Kirk had a great deal on hand — wide interests 
and work continually increasing ; but still when- 
ever people asked after her two little tinkers, 
and smiled the disbelieving smile — the silent " I 
told you so " — her kind face would sadden and 
her heart grow heavy. Thoughts of the Good 
Shepherd, who left His ninety-and-nine sheep 
to go after the ^ne that was lost, often crossed 
her mind ; and she wondered whether she had 
done her best, her very best, for poor Jean. 
Among all her heaps of letters, morning after 
morning, she somehow looked for the one in her 
own writing, and grieved when it never came. 

At last one did come. It contained a formal 
business letter from the matron of a well- 
known industrial school, one of those excellent 
institutions in which our magistrates have 
the right of detaining children not actually 
criminal, but in danger of becoming so. Miss 
Kirk and Miss Macrae, familiar with all be- 
nevolent schemes, knew something of both the 
matron and the school 
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'' Madam, — ^I write at the request of a giii 
here, Jean Anderson, or Sanderson — she seems 
in doubt of her own surname, so we have set 
her do\yn as Anderson — wKo says you know 
her. She wishes you to be informed that she 
has come in here, and that she has been an 
honest girl, as you told her to be. Finding 
she could get no farm-work, as it was winter 
time, she went to a magistrate, told him she 
had no home to go to, and was afraid of her 
father getting at her. He is a bad character, 
well known to the police. She begged to be 
sent here for three years, which was done. 
Jean Anderson seems a decent girl, and I have 
no reason to doubt her story ; indeed, this 
envelope, directed in a lady's writing, seems 

to confirm it, but I should like to have it 
further confirmed by you. I have the honour 
to remain," &c. 

" What's that letter about, my dear ? " said 
the elder Miss Kirk, noticing that her niece 
laid it down with a great sigh. 
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" My sheep that was lost, auntie. I'll go 
after her at once." 

It was half a day's journey, but Miss Kirk 
did not grudge it. When she returned home she 
said she should never forget the loud " Oh ! '' 
almost a sob, which she heard, on entering, 
from the far end of the school-room. Where, 
amidst a crowd of other girls, mostly bigger 
than herself, sat poor Jean, trying hard to add 
to her little store of learning the art of writing. 

She was a good deal altered — taller and 
older-looking; very thin, too, as if she had 
known actual hunger; but there was less of 
the wild animal about her, and more of the 
woman — the possible civilized woman. Her 
frock, the regulation industrial school dress, 
was tidily put on ; and round her neck, 
made into the tiniest and most unnoticeable 
bow, was a bit of red — ^the identical red ribbon 
which had trimmed her hat on that wonderful 
Sunday when she first went to church like a 
respectable person. 

She did not say much, nor Miss Kirk 
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neither, for the girls all round were staring 
and listening with all their might and main ; 
but the look in Jean's face as her friend laid 
a kind hand on her shoulder, and said how 
very glad she was to find her here, was worth 
coming a long way to see. 

" There's twa of us here the noo," said Jeaa 
" Hoot, lassie, dinna hide yerseF ; the leddy's 
seen you before, ye ken." 

And Miss Kirk recognized, though with 
difficulty, among the school girls, Mary, her 
second " little tinker," the one who had danced 
the jig at her garden gate, and been carried 
away twice by the bad mother, not to good ; 
for, as the matron afterwards informed Miss 
Kirk, Mary had not asked to be sent, but had 
been brought here, for one of those small 
offences which our British laws consider more 
the fault of the parent than the child, and 
punish by committal, not to a prison, but 
to an industrial school. 

So both the wild creatures were caught, safe 
out of harm's way, and in mutual companion- 
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ship, of which they seemed heartily glad. 
The matron said they were on the whole very 
good girls, though sometimes they got restless, 
especially in fine weather, and seemed to long to 
be out in the open country, free as the beasts 
or the birds. And Miss Eirk, as she looked 
on the white-washed rooms, spotless tables and 
benches, and narrow windows, looking upon 
nothing but high blank walls, and thought of 
the breezy hill-side, the heathery moor, and 
the shining lochs, scarcely wondered at it. 

But this must be.' Here was a place of 
safety, a place to learn in, where the two little 
tinkers might grow up to be decent and useful 
members of society after all. 

■n.e, are grolg up ..^ M» Ki.k ha. 

received Jean's first letter, in answer to a good 
many of her own, which the matron begged 
her to write, saying how much better the girl 
always behaved after receiving them. Her 
own production — evidently her own — is well 
spelt, neatly written, and though of course very 
formal, contained an outburst or two, which 
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showed that Miss Kirk's ** bread on the 
waters " had not been entirely thrown away. 

" And what do you mean to do with your two 
little tinkers?'' Miss Kirk's friends sometimes 
inquire of her in a somewhat doubtful tone. 

She does not quite know, since of material 
so rough it is diflScult to make good domestic 
servants, but perhaps she will try. In her 
own Training Home, the inmates of which 
once so indignantly repudiated the poor little 
tinkers, she takes half-a-dozen— only half-a- 
dozen— girls, almost as unciviHzed, and gradu- 
ally makes them into good domestic servants. 
Possibly Jean and Mary will end in being 
received there. If any good Christian soul 
who re^ds this, which is, under certain dis- 
guises, an absolutely true story, would like to 
try the experiment, they have but to apply 
to the author, who will help them in helping 
the "Two Little Tinkers," and perhaps other 
lost sheep, who, but for Miss Kirk and Miss 
Macrae, might never have been found. 
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Are there not everywhere — I fear there are 
—children, not exactly " naughty " children, 
whose constant outcry is, that they ''hate 
lessons ^ ? Regardless of the endless anxieties 
— to say nothing of the endless pounds — 
which their parents have expended upon their 
education, they seem determined to learn, not 
as much, but as little, as they possibly can: 
are glad of any excuse that helps them to 
shirk work, and appear to consider that the 
whole end and aim of life is play. Poor little 
souls I they will soon find out their mistake I 
Quickly enough comes the time of all work 
and no play ; when to please one's self, or to 
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amuse one's self, is the last thing one is ever 
able to think of. But — a truce to preaching 1 
Just now I only want to tell, for the benefit 
of all idle children, a simple little story which 
has lately come under my notice — a "quite 
true " story, though as yet a mere fragment, 
literally a " story without an end." What the 
end may be, fate— that is, God— will prove in 
time ; meanwhile I can do no harm, and may 
do some good, especially to those lazy children 
aforesaid, to relate its beginning. 

I arrived one afternoon, on a brief three 
days' visit, at a certain town in the west of 
England. Almost as soon as I entered, there 
was put into my hand, with my post letters, 
another, unstamped, which looked not unlike 
a tradesman's circular, more especially as it 
was addressed in a clear, clerk-like hand. 

I noticed this fact, being rather particular 
about hand-writings, as is the habit of those 
accustomed to read many MSS. : for most 
people, especially young people, hardly recog- 
nize how strong is the involuntary impression 
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thus given : whether good or bad, careless or 
neat, firm or feeble. I opened the letter : — 

"Dear Madam, — ^Please excuse the liberty 
I take in writing to you but I have been so 
interested in some of your books " 

I closed the letter abruptly. Truly, if one 
were given to profane jesting, one would be in- 
clined to hope that heaven was a place where 
one's " works " did not follow one 1 Oh ! the 
innumerable letters which we authors are in 
the habit of receiving, where a little eulogistic 
comment on our writings is followed by a 
reference to their own, and a petition to read 
them or get them printed. A young "poet" 
actually once asked me to publish his volume 
at my own expense, adding that " posterity 
would reward me 1 " And, oh I something very 
like a page of verses occupied the second sheet 
of this letter ! No wonder I shut it up with a 
kind of sigh, half weariness, half pity. Will 
these hapless rhymesters never learn that 
poetry— even real poetry — seldom pays ? And 
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prose scribblers, " the mob of gentlemen " — 
or gentlewomen (alas ! too often, poor gentle- 
women) " who write with ease," and think that 
their facility, and their poverty, constitute an 
undeniable claim upon the world to read them 
^-can these unfortunates not take in the simple 
truth — ^that really good work, soon or late, is 
sure to find its market— it is too rare a com- 
modity not to be valuable; while bad work, 
however bolstered up by the best of introduc- 
tions, if any one be so uncandid as to give 
them, will as certainly find its level too, and 
drop into its natural grave — ^the waste-paper 
basket ? 

Replacing the letter in its envelope, to be 
read when less busy, I did not think of it 
again for twenty-four hours. 

" There was a note for you," said one of my 
friends next day ; *^ the postman brought it 
from his little invalid daughter. She cannot 
stir out of doors. She thought perhaps you 
might come and see her/' 

This was quite another story. Somewhat 
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conscience-smitten, I sought for the letter, and 
continued it. 

"so interested in some of your books 

which I have read, and so often wished to see 
you, that I thought perhaps if you could spare 
time you would not mind calling. Father, 
who is the postman, told me you were here. 

" I am a little deformed girl, and am just 
recovering from a severe attack of bronchitis. 
I have always been fond of reading, and com- 
posing bits of poetry and prose. I enclose a 
little piece which I have written lately for 
you to see. 

" Believe me to remain, 

" Yours respectfully, 

" E. M. H . 

I will not give her name; initials will 
answer all my present purpose. But I 
was touched — would not anybody have been 
touched ? — by this simple little letter, well 
and neatly written, orthography and grammar 
quite correct — ^remarkably so for a girl of 
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fifteen, as I heard she was. I know, I am 
sorry to say, many a girl, and boy too, of the 
same age, costing their parents from £100 to 
£200 a year for school education, who can 
neither write nor spell half so well as • the 
postman's daughter. 

And the poem — here it is : — 

"A MEMORY. 

" Where the far-off mountain heights 
Tower above the leaves that quiver, 

Where the chequered golden lights 
Shimmer on the rippling river, 

Grew my flower of life's delights, 
In my heart still fair as ever. 

" All around, beneath, and o'er, 
Silver bells, soft music ring ; 
Valley lilies fragrance pour. 

Bird, and bee, and brooklet sing ; 
But my lily is no more. 

She is dead, as dies the spring. 

'' Some day on a distant strand, 

Far beyond the rolling river. 
In that joy-illumined land, 

Where no sad voice whispers * Kever,' 
She will take me by the hand. 

We shall live and love for ever." 
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Nothing very wonderful, certainly, nor 

original; merely the echo of other poems 
with which the girl was familiar, but correct 
in rhyme and rhythm, graceful, musical, — 
quite equal to many verses written in albums 
or sung in drawing-rooms with great applause. 
Nay, I have known several middle-aged bards, 
who set great store by productions not very 
superior to that of this child of fifteen — this 
** little deformed girl," as she wrote of herself 
with such simple pathos. Do any of you 
blooming damsels of fifteen, just beginning to 
find out — or to wish — that you were pretty, — 
(and no harm in being pretty, if you are not 
conceited over what is no merit of yours) — 
do you, can you, imagine what it would be to 
write of yourself deliberately that pathetic line ? 

Unquestionably, I must go and see her, and 
early next morning, which was the only time 
I had. 

A lovely April morning ; one of those days 
which make one feel glad to be alive. The 
garden was full of birds' songs, budding leaves 
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and flowers ; the familiar outlines of the 
high moorland beyond looked exquisitely soft 
and stilL Thither, in another hour, we were 
all going, 

" Beyond the blue hill's ntmost rim," 

to a tiny bay, a paradise for children, where 
the miles and miles of bare green down and 
lofty clifls dip into a hollow, in which the 
beating of the tide has made two arches of 
sea-worn rock, called the Mermaid's Cave. 
Already we seemed to smell the salt breeze, 
as it came in landward a few miles, bearing 
with it the scent of fiirzy commons and 
primrose lanes. And such blue sky — such 
sunshine ! Yes, it was, as I say, good simply 
to be alive. 

We turned out into the fresh morning air, 
and went down the town to see the postman's 
daughter. 

I do not know if she had expected us — 
probably she had — ^for, though so early in the 
forenoon, she was up and dressed — so far as it 
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can be called " up " merely to move from bed 
to sofa. Her being " dressed," too, was a very- 
mild form of toilette ; still she looked exceed- 
ingly neat and clean, even pretty — for she vras 
rather pretty in face — and, alas 1 there was 
little to notice except the face; the poor 
stunted figure appeared no bigger than that 
of a child of ten years old, and the white, 
wasted hands were also unnaturally small. 
But the eyes, the brow, — all she had of 
physical life seemed concentrated there. 

One could quite understand now how it was 
that the girl wrote poetry ; how hers was one 
of those abnormal cases in which the mind is 
too large for the body — or rather, when the 
mental faculties, deprived of the balance- 
weight of a healthy body, take refuge within 
themselves, and develope to an almost painful 
degree, often to the absolute ruin of that 
house of clay which may be said less to shelter 
than to imprison the soul. 

In fine, this was obviously one of the sad 
stories, so common and so inexplicable, when 
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" Why hast Thou made me thus ? " seems the 
natural outcry; when reason sinks powerless 
to explain away what seems so cruelly unjust 
and hard, and even faith, quicker sighted, can 
only accept the wonderful alleviations that 
sometimes come, and trust to having the 
mystery of it all cleared up one day. Evi- 
dently it had pleased God to give this poor 
girl a soul, but to put it into a body so feeble, 
so diseased, that how the two held together 
for fifteen years was a marvel. Yet her looks 
were neither sad nor discontented; on the 
contrary, the face had a remarkably placid 
expression, and her smile of welcome and the 
few words she said were equally self-possessed, 
gentle, and sweet. 

" Yes, she had been lying there, not once 
out of the house, ever since Christmas — four 
months now. Part of that time she had 
suflFered much (the root of her ailments was 
in the spine), but she did not suffer now — not, 
anyhow, as formerly. She was very comfort- 
able here, even though it was a street, and 
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the room (a respectable artisan's parlour, about 
twelve feet square) was not large. But when 
the weather changed she hoped to get out into 
the garden behind : she had lain there a great 
deal last summer. The flowers beside her — 
yes, somebody had brought them; she was 
excessively fond of flowers. And books-she 
read every book she could get hold of ; and 
she was teaching herself Latin and French ; 
had tried to become pupil-teacher at a school, 
so as to earn her own living, but had broken 
down in health, and been obliged to come 
home. Probably she had worked too hard, 
been too anxious, for she did not get well, as 
other people did, after an attack of bronchitis, 
but had been invalided for months. Certainly, 
she sometimes felt rather tired, but people 
were so very kind in coming to see her," — and 
so on — and so on. 

All these facts, communicated, scarcely so 
much by the girl herself — ^she seemed a very 
silent creature — as by her mother, a delicate- 
looking woman, neat, respectable, and quiet, 
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reached me vaguely, for I felt opprewsed by 
the exceeding sadness of the whole thing, 
except for that which sanctifies sadness into 
something higher than joy — ^the brave endur- 
ance of an inevitable ill. 

Inevitable it surely was. I saw at a glance 
that no earthly power could ever make this 
poor girl's life into a healthy life, or take 
from her that burden of pain which she must 
have borne from her cradle, never to lay 
down, except in that last bed from which, 
we believe, the spirit spriDgs triumphant into, 
not rest, but the everlasting and ever joyful 
service of God. 

Poor child, only fifteen I to be left lying 
here, while I, a middle-aged woman, but in 
perfect health and strength and capacity of 
enjoyment, was going with a tribe of children 
and young people across the green country to 
the beautiful sea-side, as delicious to me still 
as to them I Our world, it seemed limitless — 
but hers was condensed into one narrow room, 
the street outside, and a small glimpse of sky 
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above the roofs of the opposite houses, except 
for that strange kingdom — " my mind to me a 
kingdom is" — which the poor young thing 
seemed to have taken by storm, against all 
opposition of fate, and where, by her looks at 
least, she reigned in content. Her books, her 
needle-work, when she was too ill to study, the 
flowers beside her — the little MS. book which 
she did not offer me, nor did I propose to read 
— all bespoke a nature strong in itself, and 
capable of doing what so few of us do— making 
the best of things. 

I said little, scarcely more than the girl her- 
self — ^in fact, I could not ; I felt that instead 
of instructing I was learning ; but I promised 
her a few books, and gave her the advice that 
a wise friend — a literary lady, too — ^gave to me 
in my teens, "My dear, never mind your 
poetry : finish your education/' 

Throughout that sweet spring day, full of 
a strange mixture of pleasure and pain, which 
it is needless to dilate upon here — across the 
scented moorlands, gleaming with yellow furze, 
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and the wide green down, every mile of which 
was haunted with many memories, until we 
came out upon the long blue sea-line, calm as 
the eternity which rounds them aU — I was 
followed by the thought of that helpless little 
figure, and placid contented face, lying in the 
dark corner, quite away from the sunshine, the 
sea-line, and the flowers. 

Not altogether from these last — ^for one of 
my young folks took her that same afternoon 
the most lovely handful of hyacinths, prim- 
roses, orchises, and cowslips. If only we could 
have gladdened her ears as well as her eyes, 
by wafting to her the happy cry of the cuckoo, 
the song of the lark and thrush, the musical 
beat of the waves on the beach, or the thud of 
the tide against the Mermaid's Cave ! But all 
these delights, which so many count as nothing, 
yet which to one of the poetic temperament 
are — must be — almost everything, were to her, 
at present at least, denied. 

But "my faith is large in time," and in 
that patience which, by cheerful acceptance of 
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the sad present, sometimes opens the way to 
a better future. Only the wicked are God-for- 
saken—even in this oftentimes sorrowful world. 
I went home, and turning over in my mind 
what could possibly be done to brighten this 
sad, shadowed life, and to make the most of it, 
for herself and for others, be it a long life or a 
short one, it occurred to me to send one or two 
of her poems, and tell her story, for the benefit 
of the young readers of the Sunday Magazine. 
And in order that the facts might be given as 

simple facts, without any imaginative gloss, I 
wrote for accurate information as to her brief 
history, which her mother had told me, but 
which I had listened to in a hasty, preoccupied 
fashion, while watching, full of many thoughts, 
the little childish face. 

This was the answer I got, enclosed in a 
letter from the mother. Both are worth any 
language of mine : — 

"I was fifteen on July 8th, 1876. I have 

been to Miss H 's boarding-school for two 

and a half years, before which I had a few 
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months at the British school in this town. In 
addition to geography, history, &c., I learnt 
French and a little music. From Midsummer 
to Christmas, 1876, I leamt Latin, and taught 
a junior class. In December, 1876, I passed 
the examination of the College of Preceptors, 
in the first division of the third class, and 
received a certificate for the seven subjects 
on which I was examined, viz., arithmetic, 
grammar, geography, English history. Scripture 

history, French, and free-hand drawing. 

" I gained three first prizes in the first class 
before I began to teach — one for English and 
two for French and English. I also received 
some prizes from the editor of Kind Words, 
viz., senior prize in the young authors' com- 
petition, for a poem called * Dreams and 
Realities,' two books, and ten shillings in 
money, July, 1874; senior prize in handwrit- 
ing competition, January, 1874; junior prize 
for verses for a birthday-card, October, 1874; 
senior prize for a poem on the * Sabbath,' 
August, 1875. 
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" I also gained honourable mention in Kind 
Words for a sonnet; for hand- writing (1875); 
for an essay on a favourite proverb; for a 
set of button-holes; for an historical mental 
picture; and for six original proverbs. In 
July, 1876,1 had a poem called * Summer' 
printed in Kind Words. E. M. H.'' 

Merely this statement — ^bare facts, not a 
word more — ^but what a catalogue of work 
done ! including the admirably feminine work 
of the "six button-holes." What patience, 
what perseverance ! and this in no high or 
even middle rank, but that of a postman's 
daughter ! What an indomitable struggle after 
education in the boarding-school, probably a 
very small one, where the little pupil-teacher 
contrived, during the two and a half years, to 
do so much 1 When many girls, healthy, well- 
to-do young creatures, whose parents pay no 
end of school fees for their education, contrive 
to do so very little ! 

This girl's parents; I did not see her 
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father, but here is what her mother says of 
her: — 



" Dear Madam, — My little girl herself has 
written the statement which you require ; and 
as you wished for her character, I wiU give it 
to the best of my ability. 

" She has always been truthful and consci- 
entious, fond of study, and anxious to learn, 
and as far as I have been able to judge, during 

the time she was with Miss H , won her 

respect and confidence, and the love of her 
school-fellows. 

"I have always wished that she should 
have education enough to fit her for a teacher 
for I thought it probable she would not be able 
to earn her living in any other way. In con- 
sequence of her spinal weakness which she has 
suffered from ever since she was a twelve- 
month old, and for which she wears iron sup- 
ports, I fear that the teaching and learning 
combined, during the last half-year she was 
at school, was too great demand upon her 
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strength, and was partly the means of bringing 
on the illness from which she is only just 
recovering. 

** It will be a great grief to me if she cannot 
have any more education, as she has often 
said, when we have talked of her future as a 
teacher, * Ah, mother, if I am able I shall be 
a writer ! ' Throughout her life she has had a 
great deal of suflFering. which she has always 
borne cheerfully and patiently," &c. &c. — (the 
rest is merely thanks, and need not be copied). 

Both letters I have transcribed literatim; 
they are absolutely accurate as to spelling and 
grammar. What advantages of education the 
mother had, I know not ; but evidently enough 
to appreciate and desire the like for her child ; 
and she encloses what I conclude is the latest 
written poem, which I give without comment, 
correction, or criticism, except the reminder 
that the writer is still under sixteen. 

« SONNET. 

*' Could the singer, hearing angel music sung 
But give the world one thrilling, matchless strain ; 
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Could but the poet translate unto men 

The hundred whispers of his spirit's tongue ; 

Or could the painter's trembling eager hand 
Depict the glowing hues of earth and sky, 
The beauties radiant to his soul's clear eye, 

Man would not laugh and fail to understand. 

But now our voiceless spirits yearn for wings 
To soar beyond these stifling prison-bars 
Out in the silence, out beyond the stars, 

Beyond the memory of earthly things, 

Where thought and fancy find an utterance free. 

And ail is life, and love, and liberty." 

And now, why do I tell this simple little 
story, of which no one can foresee the end? 
There have been cases — I have known several 
such— in which a strong, persistent, ardent 
soul, though imprisoned in a most feeble body, 
has yet managed to live on and do good work 
in the world, for twenty, thirty, forty years. 
This may be her lot; we cannot tell. But 
the sustaining of such a faint spark of physical 
life requires more care, more luxury, than her 
station is likely to provide her with, even if she 
is ever able to earn her own bread. Can any- 
body help her ? not as charity — such a spirit is 
above all ordinary " charity " — but by making 
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existence a little easier to her, till she is able 
to help herself. For this cause I make public 
her innocent little biography of fifteen years. 

Also, since such a history points its own 
moral, and preaches better than any homily of 
mine, I oflfer it to the serious consideration 
of all thoughtless children — careless children — 
idle children — with the one brief counsel — 
" Tis never too late to mend." 

P.S. January 1881. 

I feel it a right, good, and happy thing to 
tell the sequel — so far — of this story. 

The postman's daughter— and I ought to 
add that her father has been postman in the 
same country-town for thirty years, at a salary 
of nine shillings and six-pence a week — is this 
year twenty-one years old. She lives — and is 
likely to live. Through the Sunday Magazine 
her simple history travelled far and wide, and 
brought contributions from England, Scotland, 
America, letters, gifts of books, and small 
sums of money, amounting in all to about 
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twenty pounds, which was invested for her 
benefit. She improved in health, and became 
able to take a situation as teacher in a school 
near London. There she still is,^ working 
harder than ever, and writing better than ever 
— the comfort and pride of her parents, and 
an influence and example for good wherever 
she goes. 

Whether her life be long or short, she has 
made the very best of it, and won that happi- 
ness which those often do win who can accept 
sorrow. It is a hard life still, and not without 
much physical suffering. But I know many a 
rich and prosperous young lady who is less to 
be envied than the postman's daughter. 
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"Many shall ran to and fro, and knowledge shall be 

increased." 

Whether or not the latter half of this pro- 
phecy be true, the former certaiDly is. Within 
the last quarter of a century what a change has 
come about in the locomotive principles — and 
practice — of society 1 All the world and his 
wife, to say nothing of their youthful family, 
have taken to travelling. Nobody now stays 
at home, except the sick, the old, the impecu- 
nious. And even these, when their hindrances 
are not quite insurmountable, make vehement 
efforts to follow the multitude in doing — ^is it 
evil or good ? Who shall decide ? 
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Possibly, the high-pressure rate at which 
we are now living requires both more rest and 
more change than our ancestors ever dreamed 
of. They worked a trifle less, but they certainly 
played a great deal less, than we do. I re- 
member, in my young days, that a month at 
Midsummer and perhaps three weeks at Christ- 
mas were all the holidays allowed in schools. 
And the annual femUy migration to the sea- 
side or abroad — ^why, nobody ever thought of 
such a thing. Nay, looking a little farther 
back, I suppose our respected grandfathers 
seldom went twenty miles from the town 
where they were bom. One of mine never 
did, save once, when, after a lovers' quarrel, he 
rode to London on horseback : which proceed- 
ing so terrified my grandmother, that, as soon 
as he returned, she married him. 

Dear, simple, waxm-heaxted, narrow-minded 
ancestors and ancestresses, how your venerated 
hairs would stand on end, could you join, say 
one of Cook's " personally conducted " tours, 
or be placed, quietly and invisibly, at any 
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railway terminus or steam-boat quay — even 
within the three kingdoms ! for foreign travel- 
ling, to which I do not now refer, is a specialty 
of itself. You sleep with your fathers, as we 
shall soon sleep with you, and be called 
narrow-minded in our turn. But when we 
think of the crass ignorance of some of you, 
and how the present generation is paying a 
sad penalty for the utter disregard of hygienic 
laws by the former one, we incline to believe 
that you have erred in always sticking, like 
oysters, to your own particular bed, and that 
your dislike of quitting it even for 'two nights 
may account, even as a wholesome reaction, 
for your descendants' insane enthusiasm for 
travelling. 

Those of us who do not exactly share this 
mania, who are too old or too feeble to enjoy 
the mere pleasure of motion or the excitement 
of " roughing it," may " sit at home at ease," 
regarding with bland pity our friends who 
have gone off for their yearly holiday, and 
come back — as so many do — greatly the worse 
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for it ; in mind, body, and pocket. But there 
are two sides of the subject. Let us try to see 
both. 

We, who have parsed life's climax, enjoyed 
all we had the chance to enjoy, suffered, let us 
hope ! the worst we are likely to suffer, and 
begin to feel, with a placid acceptance not 
quite free from sadness, that sense of weaken- 
ing powers which warns us that the next phase, 
of mind and body, must be a slow but sure 
decadence— we are apt to find growing upon 
us a half-indolent, half-pathetic selfishness, or 
selfism, which finds nothing so pleasant as 
sitting still. We dislike being " put out of our 
way," and are disturbed by, even resentful of, 
any change in our hours, habits, or surround- 
ings. A state of mind scarcely sinful — and 
yet it leads to great errors. Any man who 
lays himself down as a stone in the world's 
perpetually flowing current, will either impede 
it — if he is big enough — or it will flow round 
him and over him, utterly ignoring him, treat- 
ing him as nothing living, only a dead, useless 
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stone. To be that — a hindrance, an incum- 
brance, or an object of mere pity and endur- 
ance, to the younger generation — who would 
not much rather be dead? Ay, a thousand 
times. 

I think one of the saddest things in growing 
old is to feel that the young have begun to 
consider us so, to weary a little of our company, 
to be kind to us instead of happy with us : in 
short, to feel regarding us — as we also feel 
towards them, though less strongly — that in 
the tenderest relations of old and young there 
is a gulf which nature has fixed, and which, 
while it is wise to recognize, it is wiser still 
quietly to ignore, lest either side should dis- 
cover how wide and deep it is. Therefore I 
would counsel all who dread its deepening, and 
tremble lest a time should come when, instead 
of being a delight and help, they will only be 
a burthen to their children, to guard against 
the first beginning of this fatal inertia of body 
or mind — the one reacting upon the other ; 
and to fight against it by every lawful means. 
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One of the best means, I believe, is from time 
to time to uproot themselves from all domestic 
bonds and go travelling. 

Besides, I am not sure but that the middle 
of life, or even a little past it, before actual 
old age has " clawed us in his clutch," is not 
the very best time to see the world. Youth, 
passionate in its enjoyments, is equally im- 
petuous and self-absorbed in its sorrows. And 
it is often too deeply in love with itself, or with 
somebody else, to have room in the heart for 
that pure love of nature, simple and calm : 
that intense pleasure in the beauty of the 
material earth, sanctified by an underlying 
sense of the immaterial and spiritual — which 
we feel as we grow older. The young may go 
into raptures over scenery, and write poems or 
paint pictures about it^ but it is in the eyes of 
old men and old women that I have bftenest 
read that deep, silent joy in Nature, for 
Nature's self, the Wordsworthian spirit, so to 
speak, which to those who possess it is a 
blessedness as long as life endures. For human 
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beings, the very best of them, vex us, wound 
us, agonize us sometimes : Nature never does. 
She is always soothing, always tender aod 
kind; even in her ugliness and decay she 
holds the germ and hope of reviving beauty ; 
and that beauty, in whatever form, is to us the 
nearest visible expression, deepening as we 
grow older, of the invisible Father. 

Therefore all who wish to see as much as 
they can of God's lovely world, before leaving 
it for another— which, we trust, wUl be at any 
rate not less beautiful — should lose no time 
in doing so : in accumulating a small mental 
picture-gallery against the dark hour, or at 
best, the silent hour, which must come to 
many, and may come to all ; when " the doors 
are shut in the streets "— " those that look out 
of the windows are darkened " — and " all the 
daughters of music are brought low/' 

Another thing to be set up in opposition 
to the proverb that "rolling stones gather no 
moss," is the fact that stationary stones gather 
a great deal too much moss ; that a certain 
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amount of attrition with one's fellow-creatures 
— ^neither the people one loves nor the people 
one hates, those who admire us or those who 
worry us, but just ordinary fellow-creatures, 
who take us, and we them, on the mere surface 
— ^is a very excellent thing. It teaches us to 
accept them just as they are, neither better 
nor worse, and make the best of it. And 
despite that captious criticism to which so 
many, the young especially, are only too prone, 
the elegant eclecticism which is always turning 
up its nose at its fellow-creatures, and declaring 
with pride that it loves nobody and finds no- 
body worth loving, there is nothing like travel- 
ling to teach us how many nice people there 
are in the world — ^besides ourselves ! Some 
nasty ones — and very nasty, I allow ; still the 
nice predominate. And even though we never 
see them again, their portraits are fixed, among 
the landscapes, in that mental picture-gallery I 
have spoken of — ^people of whom we feel that 
though their orbits and ours may never meet, 
they somehow brighten the world quite as 
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much as, perhaps a trifle more than, our noble 
selves. And it is so much better to love than 
to hate, to admire than to find fault with, to 
smile than to sneer; if only we could persuade 
our Timons and Apemantuses — ^generally young 
Timons, and very inexperienced Apemantuses 
— to believe so. 

I am led to these remarks by a brief experi- 
ence of life outside my own home life — which 
is rather shut up, perhaps : as I am supposed 
to find no light so alluring as the "bonny 
blithe bUnk o' my ain fireside." Still, this 
year, I have been so far "left to mysel'," as 
the Scotch say, as to perpetrate a small amount 
of travelling. Not very far, no farther than 
our own Great Britain, England and Scotland, 
but still enough to give me observations and 
experiences, some, perhaps, not quite worth- 
less, so I set them down ; or rather the result 
of them, carefully abstaiiiing from the identi- 
fying of persons or places. Those whom the 
cap fits may wear it, but I will lay it obnoxi- 
ously upon none. 
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Not even upon the very first people we met 
with, and " took an interest in," as I maintain 
one always should take, if possible, in one's 
fellow-travellers. The gentleman, "who prided 
himself on travelling eleven hours in the rail- 
way carriage alone with another gentleman, 
" and we never exchanged a single word 1 " is 
not my ideal of a man, to say nothing of 
a Christian^ And I do not feel the least 
ashamed of myself for being so captivated by 
the looks of a sickly young mother and a baby 
about five weeks old, that I deliberately 
schemed to travel with them, and was re- 
warded by finding the husband, whom I had at 
first overlooked, one of the most intelligent, 
clever, and altogether attractive young fellows 
with whom one could take a two-hours' journey. 
Handsome, yet utterly void of conceit, and 
inexpressibly tender to a much less beautiful 
wife; "awfully" learned, yet wearing his 
learning " lightly as a flower ; " gentlemanly — 
so much of a gentleman that in the course of 
conversation he remarked, "We are quite poor, 
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we live in a very small house," with the most 
composed and unconcerned of smiles. I shall 
always keep in remembrance those three — 
husband, wife, and baby. It is worth while 
travelling if only to come across such people ; 
practical examples that a man's life consists 
not in the abundance of things which he pos- 
sesses, but that he may make it full of " sweet- 
ness and light," even though he has to travel 
through it as these young folks calmly said 
" they always travelled," second-class. 

Nor were they the only "nice people" 
whose portraits I have photographed in be- 
tween the gorgeous landscapes, English and 
Scotch, which will float before my shut eyes 
for many a silent winter day. Let us see. 
There were two couples, the sole passengers 
with ourselves in one of Dayid Hutch eson's 
admirable steam-boats, on which we started, 
one glorious summer morning, for a day's sail 
in and out of the northern seas which the 
author of " A Princess of Thule " has familiar- 
ized to southern minds. What a morning it 
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was too ! Loch and mountain, sound and 
bay, sleeping in a misty heat, the sea more 
Mediterranean than Hebridean in its peaceful 
ripple, and the sky of an intense blue, in 
which one could hardly imagine the possibility 
of cloud or storm. 

No more than one could in the faces of 
those young creatures who had settled them- 
selves in a sunny corner, apparently forgetting 
everything and everybody but their two 
selves: a warrantable selfishness, for once 
in a life- time. And, curious and touching 
contrast, close behind them were another 
couple, who certainly had not been married 
"last week," like these, though he was as 

« 

attentive to her as if they had : a tall, white- 
haired gentleman and a sweet-looking old lady 
— evidently out for a holiday together, enjoy- 
ing their rare pleasure as if it were a honey- 
moon trip, though they looked like a grand- 
father and grandmother. Life's morning and 
evening, or at any rate afternoon, what a 
subject to poetize or moralize upon ! as one is 
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prone to do when upon the whirl of a busy 
household Kfe comes the sudden idleness of 
travelling, of which housewives have been 
heard to say, " How delightful ! not to know 
what one is to get for dinner ! " Admirably 
these living pictures harmonized with the 
silent landscape, which I shall not attempt to 
paint, and most tempting it was to speculate 
upon them — the story that had been, and the 
story that was yet to be told. Common-place 
in neither case was it likely to prove ; for 
though in a certain sense, it is true that "all 
things come alike to all," still, in the main, 
it is we ourselves who make our own history. 

Nor were they quite out of harmony with 
another incident, which came as one of those 
lessons which travelling teaches concerning 
races unlike ourselves, and manners and in- 
stincts diflFerent from our own. 

We had been idly looking at— in fact over- 
looking-a large, long packing case, which lay 
in the fore-part of the boat, all alone. Now, 
as we stopped at a little wooden pier, four 
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men came forward and carried it, rather un- 
steadily, for it seemed heavy, across the gang- 
way on shore. There they left it, laying on 
the top of it two baskets filled with eatables 
and drinkables, and stood loafing about, 
watching the cable slipped and our boat 
steam on across the Sound. What a shudder 
it would have given to the young English 
bride and bridegroom, had they known that 
in that packing-case we had landed one silent 
passenger, probably once belonging to these 
regions, and now brought home, from Oban, or 
Glasgow, or still farther off, his life's work 
done, to sleep, as is the craving of the High- 
landers, under the shadow of his native 
mountains. 

To those who know the depth of tenderness 
in the Scottish heart, it is a perpetual marvel, 
the extreme indifference and apparent want of 
respect shown to the dead in Scotland. Not 
merely in such instances as this, only too 
common; but at funerals, and especially in 
the utter neglect of burying-places. Excep- 
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tions there are — newly made cemeteries, and a 
few country church-yaxds, where the minister 
happens to be of " advanced '^ opinions; but 
as a general rule, you may go from end to end 
of Scotland and scarcely find a burial-ground 
which is in the least cared for, which is not 
one mass of briars, nettles, and weeds. Pos- 
sibly this springs from the ultra-Calvinistic 
horror of Popery, as instanced in the silent 
committing of earth to earth. " Gin we pray 
ower the deid we'll sune be praying for them," 
said one amateur Mame Headrigg to an English 
clergyman. If a modern Old Mortality should 
arise and put in order — even into such decent 
order as a farmer puts his field — these gardens 
of the Lord — " God's Acre," as the Germans 
call them— in which we shall all be one day 
planted, it would be a great boon to Scotland. 
And it would save many of those severe 
remarks— sometimes just, sometimes unjust— 
which the South makes on the North; and 
which the North, with its curious national 
peculiarity, "Nemo me impune lacessit," 
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never loses an opportunity of making back 
again. 

How amazed, for instance, must have been 
our steamer's captain, that grave, courteous, 
silent Highlander — all Highlanders seem " bom 
gentlemen " in their manners — when we stopped 
and picked np a boat-load of passengers, who 
at first sight looked like the " Chief of Ulva's 
Isle" and his progeny, supposing he had Uved 
to marry Lord Ullin's daughter. Until we 
noticed that the plaids worn by himself and 
his three sons were all bran-new— of diverse, 
and very brilliant tartans: the whole "get- 
up" (as he acknowledged with creditable 
candour, shaking friendly hands, and speaking 
true Middlesex English) having been bought 
at Scott and Adie's in Regent Street. 

" We thought it just as well, since we were 
taking our holiday in Scotland, to make our- 
selves as Scotch as we could," said he ; and 
they certainly did succeed in making them- 
selves, if not very Scotch, very remarkable. 
Yet they were so innocently happy ; so full of 
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all they had seen and were going to see ; so 
indifferent to weather, rough accommodation, 
or any of the endless annoyances which tourists 
have to put up with ; above all, so entirely 
contented with one another — the father and his 
three boys — that we could not laugh at them, 
but set them down as good average specimens 
of the genus " traveller,'' some of the species 
of which are very odd fish occasionally. 

Such, of a truth, were the nezt "repre- 
sentative" Britons, who boarded us from a 
lonely quay that seemed to lead to nowhere — 
the "funny family" we called them — with 
most lenient euphuism. They haunted us for 
three whole days. Dickens ought to have 
seen them and put them in print ; if I do it 
here, it is not out of ill-nature, for I have not 
the remotest idea who they are or where they 
come from, but as a wholesome lesson to 
travellers in general, and more especially to 
themselves, since it is "never too late to 
mend." 

They were a party of five : father, mother, 
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two sisters, and a brother (apparently) ; not at 
all after the pattern of your well-accustomed 
and generally intelligent travellers, who go 
about with the smallest possible amount of 
luggage, and the simplest, roughest, and most 
convenient of clothes. These, on the contrary, 
had a cart-load of baggage : endless hand-bags, 
parcels, &c. Their costume, at once flimsy 
and showy, was a sight to behold. Oh, those 
straw hats 1 — straw-rats, .1 feel sure the owners 
would have called them — they could have been 
bought only in Tottenham Court Road; and 
in that locality, I suspect, we could have found 

the famUy shop, probably a second-hand fumi- 
ture dealer's — there was a certain Israelitish 
curve in the paternal nose ; or a hair-dresser's 
— the son was " oiled and curled like an 
Assyrian bull." No blame to him for that, 
or to any of them; if having made their 
honest money anyhow or anywhere, they took 
a fancy to spend it in travelling, as so mauy 
of their kind do — seeing that in strange hotels 
one can so easily ape the grand seigneur, and 
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be happily convinced that nobody suspects 
Tottenham Court Road. But I do blame the 
intolerable assurance with which the "funny 
family" planted themselves on the deck in a 
circle, and began talking loudly and grandly ; 
sticking themselves in everybody's way, and 
interposing those wonderful hats, with their 
flaming ribbons and battered daisies, worst of 
all, that abominable cigar, between us and the 
mountains. 

Unpleasant they all were ; but the mother 
was the most intolerable of the party. Ugly 
— ^well, that was not her fault ; yet there exists 
a kind of ugliness which is the person's own 
fault, being the outward expression of inward 
bad temper, or a mean and malicious nature, 
which gradually gets stamped even upon the 
handsomest face ; vulgar, with that worst vul- 
garity, the attempt to appear what one is not ; 
loud-voiced, snappish, pushing, domineering. 
That woman gave me the feeling — rather 
rare to one who thinks it sinful to regard 
any fellow-creature as " common or unclean " 
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— that " I wouldn't touch her with a pair of 
tongs ! " 

It was Saturday night, and we had planned 
a quiet Sunday among the mountains, in a 
solitary place where we knew there was an 
hotel, good enough for a douce couple who 
required nothing but food, lodging, and one 
another's company, which in this busy life is 
a treat not always attainable even by married 
people. But we had reckoned without our 
host — or his guests. Landing, we found every • 
passenger bound for the same hotel as our- 
selves, including the ** funny family." 

What a screaming and scrambling for lug^ 
gage ! What a struggle for places in the two 
small omnibuses which had to convey about 
forty people from the pier to the hotel ! Worst 
of all when, seizing a moment's pause of peace, 
I turned to look at the grand circle of moun- 
tains, illuminated by the setting sun, between 
me and them came the broad, flat, cross-grained 
countenance of Mrs. Tottenham Court Road ! 

Ejection being impossible, we submitted to 
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fate, and her conversation ; which never ceased 
for a single instant. Nobody responding, she 
turned her attention to the lad who acted as 
conductor, and began putting to him question 
after question, which he answered with grave 
Highland politeness. She asked him his name, 
his age, if he went regularly to church, and 
whether he was '* Established " or "Free." 
The latter church, she said, she meant to 
"patronize" to-morrow, as she agreed most 
with its opinions. Upon which one daughter 
fussily laughed, and the other said, " Do be 
quiet, ma ! " 

" I won't ! " was the angry answer ; " and 
I'll not be laughed at. You're always laughing 
at me." ^ 

" Then you must be pretty well used to it 
by this time, my dear," said the father, who 
was the decentest of the lot, though with an 
expression which in England is called " hen- 
pecked," and in Scotland " sair hauden doun." 

His wife turned round, red as a turkey-cock, 
and bade him " hold his tongue." But merci- 
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fully she held hers, in high dudgeon, till we all 
reached the hotel door. 

If anybody travelling in the Highlands 
expects to find a delightful wilderness, where 
the innocent natives eagerly welcome the 
stranger, and heap him with true Celtic hos- 
pitalities; where he can get everything he 
wants, and has almost nothing to pay for it ; 
let that deluded mortal go home immediately I 

Imagine a grand hotel, planted in the midst 
of magnificent scenery; but only an hotel, 
there being no town, and scarcely even a 
village, for many miles; upon it, with its 
eighty beds, already quite full, swoop down 
forty or fifty additional tourists, insisting upon 
being put up somehow, as there was literally 
nowhere else to go. This clamorous crowd 
filled the entrance-hall, and added its quota 
to the noise and confusion of the table d'hote 
dinner (ingeniously arranged for half-past six, 
when the steam-boat landed at seven) which 
was going on inside. lu the midst stood the 
unhappy landlord, looking like a fox — no, poor 
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man ! like an unfortunate hare with the dogs 
just upon him ; imploring, protesting, certainly 
not commanding, which would have been his 
only chance. 

"Til do the best I can for you — I will in- 
deed ! But we are so full. Last night eight 
ladies slept in the drawing-room, and nine 
gentlemen in the coflfee-room. But patience I 
patience ! and Til do what I can." 

What a prospect for our " quiet Sunday 1 " 
We, like most of the others, retired in mute 
despair, but the " funny family " were loud in 
their wrath ; they had telegraphed, they ought 
to have been attended to ; they were always 
accustomed to be attended to, &c., &c. They 
might have been dukes and duchesses at least, 
and when they found themselves drafted off to 
«leep at a cottage two miles distant and come 
back to the hotel to meals, their indignation 
knew no bounds. But necessity has no law. 
They were carried off, vociferously complaining 
to the last. Then — we breathed. 

Having settled our own fate as best we 
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could — and bad was the best — we left the 
crowd and the confusion, and came to sit on 
a bench, in the quiet twilight outside, near 
the old couple who had sailed with us all day 
— waiting for the table-d'hote tea, which was 
to be " in a few minutes," but did not appear 
for nearly two hours. 

" Have you found accommodation ? " — (How 
grateful was the placid manner and sweet 
sing-song Highland voice, after our Cockney 
experiences of the last half-hour.) " For us, 
we have got a room in a cottage — quite com- 
fortable — we always are comfortable. Every- 
body is so kind to us." 

No wonder. Once only did we again see 
those two pleasant faces, and that was in 
passing the church-door, where they stopped 
to speak to us, though we had not been to 
church at all ; preferring to keep Sabbath on 
the shore, with the little waves singing psalms 
at our feet, and the everlasting hills preaching 
their silent sermons about Him who *' endureth 
for ever." Yet they did not condemn us. 
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these good people, but smiled, and "hoped 
we were enjoying ourselves." 

We were, even in spite of the "funny 
family" who reappeared at breakfast — the 
mother in a gorgeous satin gown, carrying an 
equally splendid cap, wrapped up in a news- 
paper. In spite, too, of those hateful table- 
d'Aote meals, where one had to sit down with 
about a hundred people, in a room all gilding 
and mirrors, but with no ventilation to speak 
of; where the dinner show of glass, china, 
and plate was unexceptionable, but the dinner 
itself as exceptionable as could well be — badly 
cooked, badly served; and the heat, clatter, 
and general muddle were such that we were 
fain to -escape and dine off a plateful of rice 
pudding, eaten outside on the door-step. 

Still, we did enjoy ourselves. In travelling, 
as in life, pleasures are much more lasting than 
pains. I shall never hear the name of that 
far-away Highland nook without thinking, 
not of the scramble and the crowd, the worries 
and annoyances, but of that sunshiny Sunday 
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morning on the shore, with the white gulls 
walking about, so fearless that you could come 
quite near them. Also of that grey, rainy, 
yet delicious Sunday evening, standing out- 
side the little Gaelic church, and. hearing the 
murmur of the minister's voice and then the 
tender wail of the Gaelic hymn, as we watched 
the yellow sunset gleam over those low-lying 
clouds in the horizon, which we understood to 
be Harris and the Lewis. 

Afterwards, how curious it was to watch 
the church "scale," as they call it, and the 
groups of grave reverent-looking church-goers 
melt gradually away,, some dropping in boats 
across the bay, some winding up the hill-side 
road, slowly, steadily, as if preparing for a 
walk of several miles. Most of the old men 
wore the kilt, the bonnet and plaid, and the 
old women those beautiful white " mutches " 
with a cambric kerchief tied over the head ; 
but the younger generation blossomed out in 
all the modem fashions — and ugly enough too. 
Soon, there were only a few left standing 
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chatting by the church door, or the broken 
hedge of the grave-yard ; neglected as usual, 
with a few sheep seeking a meagre repast 
among its nettles and briars. They eyed us 
strangers with a passing curiosity, as some of 
the " tourists " who for two months in the 
year pour down upon them like a flood, then 
ebb away again, leaving the place to its 
pristine solitude. How deep that must be, 
one can imagine-and how Sunday, as their 
one day of social meeting as well as worship, 
must be prized among them. I saw more 
than one group which involuntarily reminded 
me of the song " Logan Water " — 

** Nae mair at Logan kirk will he 
Atween the preachings meet wi' me, 
There meet wi' me, and when 'tis mirk 
Convoy me hame f rae Logan kirk. 
Weel may I weep, thae days are gane ; 
Frae kirk or fair I come alane, 
W^hile my dear lad maun face his faes 
Far, far frae me and Logan braes/' 

Yes, that Sunday was a true Sabbath, a day 
of peace ; but with Monday morning the battle 
began again. Our hotel, if difficult to get 
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into, was still more so to get out of. The 
throng of travellers, stranded there from 
Saturday to Monday, were eager to depart, 
and there seemed to be no means of doing so, 
except by one coach, the places in which had 
been filled up for days, and two or three 
"carriages," whidh meant small waggonettes 
not much better than an open cart. The 
helpless landlord was again surrounded by 
a clamorous swarm who could get nothing 
from him but the vague assurance, "Oh yes, 
ril send you on somehow — presently, pre- 
sently." 

He never lost his temper or his politeness, 
poor man 1 but he looked half-dazed with the 
perplexities of his position. He was decidedly 
the round stick in the square hole ; and ver)'^ 
shaky therein. When, as a climax to his woes, 
there poured down upon him the " funny 
family," vociferously insisting on being sent on 
" away from this abominable place," he looked 
as if he could almost have wrung his hands. 

So could I, when he proposed that we should 
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" share a carriage " with them. I can stand a 
great deal : but to go through the finest scenery 
in Scotland, face to face with that woman — it 
was too much. Reckless of rights or privileges, 
or anything, I seized my luggage, mounted the 
first waggonette that came to the door, and in 
it we were mercifully driven away, with a 
couple of respectable elderly gentlemen as 
fellow-passengers, leaving our enemies far 
behind. 

Oh, the heavenly beauty of that drive ! It 
1 could describe it — but 1 cannot, nor will not, 
lest it should be identified. At its end, while 
sitting peaceably in front of a little inn, watch- 
ing the quiet loch below, and wondering how 
I could civilly escape from a benign middle- 
aged gentleman, who would insist upon in- 
forming me what his name was, where he 
lived, how many brothers and sisters he had, 
and how he was an old bachelor, " though that 
was not his fault '' (curious 1 how very con- 
fidential one's fellow-travellers get sometimes !) 
I heard a noise and " scrimmage," and there. 
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in the midst* of a little crowd, face to face with 
the big Highlandman who drove the coach, 
stood quivering with passion, so that his weU- 
oiled curls actually shook, and his smug 
countenance became livid, almost green, our 
little Tottenham Court Road " gentleman," as 
he would doubtless have called himself. 

'Til not be imposed upon," he screamed 
(he said " himposed," but h's and r's being a 
matter of accidental up-bringing, are scarcely 
a fair subject for ridicule). "You want to 
cheat me out of two shillings, do you ? But 
you shan't. Til have the law upon you, if 
there's law to be had." 

Here the driver explained, with perfect 
politeness, and in the best of English, that 
he had carried a great deal of extra luggage, 
for which the disputed two shillings was not 
unfair payment. 

" I never bargained to pay it, and you shan't 
compel me. Here's my address — but you'll 
not get out of me a single halfpenny. Dare 
to touch the * goods ' " (most betraying word !) 
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— " lay a finger on tbe goods, and 111 have the 
law upon you ! " 

So stormed the young man, in the shrillest 
of Cockney tongues; and so we left him, 
surrounded by his sympathizing and indignant 
family, the centre of a small crowd of unmoved 
Highlanders, who probably did not take in 
half he said, but who must have gained a very 
odd idea of the justice, liberality, and general 
good manners of English *' gentlemen." 

But, in all honesty, I must say that such 
specimens do not always come from Tottenham 
Court Road. About the vulgarest, coarsest, 
and most generally unpleasant of my fellow- 
travellers, were four people, behind whom we 
sat, on a coach-top, for eight weary hours. 
They were young, well-dressed, well-looking, 
certainly well-to-do, for they talked of their 
place in the country, their horses, green-houses, 
&c. Two were a married couple, the other 
two, I imagined from their jokes, a pair newly 
fianctBy and all belonging apparently to the 
** upper circles." Yet their inane conversation, 
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seasoned with incessant slang, their loud tones, 
louder laughter, and utter want of modesty or 
dignity in themselves or in their behaviour to 
one another, would have done credit to any of 
the modern "fast'' female novels. I never 
met the like anywhere — out of a book. The 
scenery we passed through was quite lost upon 
them : they never noticed it, or merely said of 
a mountain that it was " jolly big," or of a 
water-fall that it would be *' an uncommon good 
place to cool champagne in." Sitting on either 
side the coachman, they " flirted " with him, 
these young and pretty women, after a fashion 
that evidently quite flattered the honest man ; 
got him to stop the coach more than once that 
the guard might gather mushrooms, heather, 
&c., for them ; and altogether comported 
themselves in such a manner that a little girl 
— unfortunately a compelled listener to their 
conversation — whispered wonderingly ** Mamma, 
are these ladies and gentlemen ? " 

A "lady," a "gentleman" — often sorely 
misapplied and misappropriated terms I It is 
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in travelling, especially, that one finds out the 
real meaning of them. Their pseudo-possess- 
ors cannot carry on the sham very long. The 
gorgeously dressed woman who gives herself 
airs at the table-d' hote^ the bumptious, grumb- 
ling, imperative man who lords it over land- 
lords and waiters, are speedily distinguished 
from the " real gentry," as servants call them, 
and treated accordingly, even by servants. 

As a contrast to these rich vulgarians-ay. 
the squires and squiresses being as vulgar as 
the shop-keepers — 1 call to mind another 
family, also rich, and also, like the Tottenham 
Court Koad people, " children of Israel," whom 
I watched with great interest, on a steamboat's 
deck, for some hours. Thev 'consisted of a 
married couple, their grown-up daughter or 
niece, I could not make out which, and her 
English governess. Simply and suitably 
dressed, the only trace of "barbaric pearl 
and gold " being the girl's ear-rings — each an 
enormous pearl ; quiet and unobtrusive in 
manner, gentle and pleasant with one another,. 
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and especially so to the governess, it was a 
treat to look at them, with their strange, dark, 
Asiatic faces, so different from those around. 
Not of the highest Jewish type, which makes 
one of the most beautiful faces in the world, 
but still far from common; and very character- 
istic. The husband's especially, shrewd, and 
even worldly, as it was — I am sure that little 
quiet man had financial transactions by the 
million somewhere — wore sometimes an expres- 
sion quite pathetic in its tenderness ; especially 
as he sat watching the gambols of a small, 
curly-haired dot of a thing belonging to some 
passenger. Possibly he himself was childless, 
or had lost a child of the same age, for when 
this one tumbled over his feet, he picked it up 

and restored it to its mother, with a look I 
shall never forget. I have not the remotest 
idea who he was, but shall always recall him 
as an admirable specimen of a Jew — and a 
gentleman. 

One more of these photographs of travel- 
lers, taken without their knowledge. But if 
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nothing in them has been extenuated, still I 
trust I have never " set down aught in malice." 
The sharpest things have been said with a 
hope that those who read may examine them- 
selves and mend. And if this paper should 
fall into the hands of those last two — an 
English wife and an Irish husband — with 
whom we travelled down the Caledonian 
Canal, it will not harm them to recognize 
themselves — and me. 

We had met them in the train over-night, 
and I had noticed her delicate looks and his 
extreme tenderness over her. Now, one often 
meets honeymoon couples — I am sure we met 
half-a-score, poor things I none of them looking 
so very happy, after all ; but to see a middle- 
aged husband and wife travelling together 
is always a good sight. The remark of the 
Glasgow man to his friend on board a Clyde 
steamer, "Are ye gaun on pleasure, or is the 
gude wife wi' ye?" has in it a biting truth. 
We are obliged to share our duties, but we 
never voluntarily share our pleasures with those 
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who, however near, or even dear, are out of 
sympathy with ourselves. These two — they 
scarcely spoke, but to see his look at her, and 
her smile back at him, as he arranged her 
cushion or wrapped the rug over her, told the 
whole story. He was a strong-built, not very 
intellectual-looking man — hunter, or fisher 
apparently; but she had a sweet, refined 
face, the kind of face that one turns back to 
gaze at with the feeling, " I should like you 
so much if 1 knew you." 

So findmg ourselves face to face on board 
the steamer, T spoke, and we afterwards talked 
together a great deal, she and I, on all sorts of 
subjects, artistic, ethical, moral — ^not the least 
being that one subject most important to 
women and mothers, the right up-bringing of 
children. She told me of her own six, whom 
she had parted from five weeks ago. She was 
travelling for health, and eager to gain it, so 
as to be fit for her endless duties ; and her 
eyes brightened as she described her family 
child by child, and spoke of the sweetness they 
gave to her life, spite of its inevitable anxiety. 
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Such a picture it was of the trae mother's 
heart— strong and tender, conscientious and 
brave. We two women who never met before, 
and will never meet again, who to this day are 
ignorant even of one another's names, talked 
for an hour, as if we had known one another 
all our lives. And then in the confusion at 
Banavie I missed her— and never saw her 
again. But if by any chance she should 
read these lines, she will remember. 

No more of travellers — ^but I should like to 
say a word in the abstract about travelling, 
and especially in this region. Everybody 
complains, and with truth, that the Highlands 
of Scotland, with all their beauties and con- 
veniences — as being so much more getatable 
than Switzerland, Norway, and other far-away 
places — are the worst places possible in which 
to take a holiday. Partly from the climate — 
yet that is not worse than in all mountainous 
districts — ^but chiefly from the enormous ex- 
pense and discomfort found from the want of 
any organized system of travelling, and the 
great disproportion of travellers to the ac- 

Q 2 
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commodation provided for them. During the 
season, which lasts little more than two months, 
August and September, there is by coast, boat, 
or even railroad — so far as railways have pene- 
trated—a perpetual struggle, **each man for 
himself, and the de'il tak' the hindmost." In 
October coaches stop, boats cease running, 
hotels are shut up, and the whole country 
sinks into solitude and desolation. A pity 1 
because if tourists only knew, winter there is 
as lovely as summer, and the whole north- 
west coast of Scotland is, in consequence of the 

Gulf-Stream, almost as warm as the southern 
coast of England. At Oban, for instance, roses 
will often be in flower at Christmas, and 
fuchsias, myrtles, and even hydrangeas live in 
sheltered corners all winter through. If you 
prepare yourself for uncertain weather, for 
sudden alternations of wet and dry, warm and 
cold, you could not find a more beautiful 
country to travel in, all the year round, than 
the north-west Highlands of Scotland. 

But travellers are of three sorts— -the young, 
strong, and intelligent, who can do anything, 
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and put up with anything ; the idle and lux- 
urious, usually also the unintelligent, who will 
put up with nothing; and a third — a very 
large class — to whom "roughing it" on the 
one hand, and expensive show on the other, 
are worse than distasteful, absolutely impos- 
sible. It is for these I plead, the not over 
wealthy, the elderly or the delicate, who never- 
theless have great delight in travelling, and 
who are the very people to whom travelling is 
most beneficial, if it could be done in a rational 
and comfortable way, instead of being as now, 
to many sensitive and suflFering folk, one long 
torment from beginning to end. 

For their sakes I protest in the strongest 
manner against the whole system of hotels and 
travelling generally in the north of Scotland. 
" Very Scotch it is ! " was a remark which I 
should not venture to repeat, were not the 
speaker a Scotchman as proud of his country 
as his country is proud of him. But it is that 
very Scotch pride which is at the root of the 
evil. A country which, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, is — dare I say it ? — a little less civil- 
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ized than some others, persists in putting the 
best on the outside ; and covering its internal 
roughnesses by external show. Also, perhaps, 
because it aims to attract that large number of 
tourists who, like our Tottenham Court Road 
friends, require to be caught by the outside ; 
by huge, splendid hotels, crowded table-d'hote 
dinners, city waiters, and all sorte of incon- 
gruous and unnecessary luxuries. Yet surely 
the true comfort of travelling, to all educated 
travellers, consists not in these, but in the 
certainty of finding wherever you stop a good 
bed, a decent, punctual, and well-cooked meal, 
and the possibility of going and coming by 
some convenient vehicle. But I must honestly 
and sorrowfully say, that in all our travelling 
we never slept upon one comfortable bed, or 
ate one decent dinner, or found, without end- 
less trouble, either places or punctuality in any 
conveyance, except — ^let me be just — now and 
then in the coaches of the Caledonian Com- 
pany, and in the excellent steamers of David 
Hutcheson and Co. 

These latter, who are "a kittle company," 
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a^ one of their drivers shrewdly remarked, 
telling us how an incapable man, or one given 
to whisky, had no chance of remaining in their 
service— have, however, put in the thin end 
of the wedge not unsatisfactorily. Their boat 
service is admirable ; why could they not go a 
step further, now that the Highland railway is 
opening up the country, so far as it ever can 
be opened ? (Alas ! if John Ruskin had seen 
these bands of navvies clearing away the birks 
and rowans, and putting drain-pipes into the 
water-courses of the lovely Pass of Brander 1) 
Why should not this careftd and " kittle " firm 
start a regular chain of hotels, well-built, well- 
ventilated — I have never seen one hotel in all 
Scotland where the windows will open at the 
top — ^well managed, and supplied with all 
necessary comforts in exchange for needless 
and obnoxious splendours ? 

Curiously enough, my^ideal hotel is one in 
Ireland; that wild north of Ireland where 
civilization is about on a par with the back- 
woods or Central Africa. Never shall I forget 
what a haven of rest it was, after driving* forty 
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miles on an outside-car in pelting rain, to be 
taken in at Gweedore, that oasis in the desert, 
created out of pure benevolence by Lord George 
Hill, and well known to salmon-fishers at least. 
It was a building perfectly simple within and 
without, the dining-room being most like a 
monkish refectory, the drawing - room like any 
ordinary parlour. The bed-rooms were excel- 
lent, though furnished without the slightest 
show. In its capital stable -yard, the only 
vehicles were outside - cars ; but you found 
always good horses, good drivers, and no diffi- 
culty in getting both at any hour. Meals well 
cooked, served to the minute, and waited upon 
by women only, not the abominable white 
neck-clothed, black-coated " Coming, sir," who 
never does come when you want him ; domestic 
arrangements so perfect that one was forced 
to acknowledge how, even in Ireland, can be 
found orderliness, neatness, cleanliness, punc- 
tuality, when you take the trouble to teach 
them — wherever I go, that Gweedore Hotel 
always presents itself to my mind as the very 
place to be desired if a man were driven to 
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find, as some cynic observes, "his wannest 
welcome at an inn/' 

Why should there not be more such ? They 
would not cost so much in building as those 
palatial erections which you find dotted here 
and there in Highland wildernesses, which one 
reaches expecting princely accommodation, and 
quits, after paying an enormous bill, wearied, 
worried, sleepless, and half-starved. Half the 
money spent by the projectors in useless show, 
would have insured a hostelry large enough to 
accommodate any sudden " spate " of autunmal 
tourists, and provided with simple substantial 
comforts, such as would win custom not merely 
for two months, but all the year round. 

Will nobody try ? The achievement might 
be too much for any private individual, unless 
there should arise some wonder of an hotel- 
keeper with the diplomatic genius of a Bis- 
marck, the strategy and courage of a Moltkc, 
and the plausibility of a Beaconsfield. But 
could not some intelligent person,, making a 
bold stand against that insane craving for 
luxury and show which is spreading like a 
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canker from root to branch of our social sys- 
tem, start a " Comfortable Hotel Company " or 
"Travellers' Joy Society," and manage it so 
that tourists of moderate means, health, and 
nerves, might enjoy a little wholesome wander- 
ing about this beautiful world, without being 
half-killed in the process ? 

Also, will not those who travel take a little 
more pains. to do so as gentle-folk and Chris- 
tians, leaving tiieir ill-tfempers, pride, and 
selfishness at home, and feeling that amid the 
many bad things developed by travelling, there 
are likewise some good ones ? Such as the 
power of helping one's fellow-creatures in 
small ways, of being kind to the weak and 
sickly, of showing to everybody patience, 
courtesy, and that quick sympathy which is 
the brightening of all life, from a fireside to a 
railway-carriage ; which does nobody any harm, 
and be it ever so brief, often does a world of 
good, to both giver and receiver ? 

Above all, in roaming about the world, one 
gets to feel, more and more strongly, that it is 
man alone who makes its ugliness and badness ; 
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the good God made it, and meant it to be — 
" very good : " ay, even in storm and tempest, 
that " abominable weather " which people some- 
times cry out against, as if it were a personal 
offence to them and created for their special 
inconvenience. And it is trying — ^to travel 
for a whole month, in lovely scenery, and 
perhaps get about six fine days. But we grow 
used to it ; we even come to find a grandeur 
in it : " rain and hail, snow and vapour, wind 
and storm, ftdfilling His word." A traveller 
who can see His face, and hear His voice, 
everywhere, in all nature, is never either 
disconsolate, dreary, or alone. 

Let me recall, as a last picture, one of the 
pleasantest bits in all my wanderings, a four- 
hours' drive in an open dog-cart, through pelt- 
ing rain, along the side of a salt-water loch, 
with companions whose cheerfulness under 
difficulties and patience under annoyances 
made the long journey short and the bad 
weather bright. Also, another seven-hours, 
on the top of a coach, through mountain passes 
and silent glens, amidst views that would have 
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been glorious could one have seen them, but 
they were all blotted out by a heavy Scotch 
mist. Until, just at the close of the day, 
resting on a hill-top where two glens meet, it 
aU cleared ofiF. and we stood gazing before us 
and behind, from this Pisgai-like height, upon 
a scene as lovely as that given to Moses to 
behold— rand never journey through. This* 
heavenly sight — ^like the Beautiful Mountains 
or the Land of Beulah — one sees nowhere 
except in Scotland ; and there only for a brief 
spa^e. during the transparent clearness of 
atmosphere which follows the cessation of 
heavy rain. But it gladdens one's spirit even 
to remember it, like happiness coming at the 
end of a life, or, still better, like that which 
we look forward to after life's ending. For it 
seems to be — nay, it is, as are all lovely things 
in the visible world — a type of things in- 
visible ; an image of that " light of life " in 
which may we never cease to " walk," 

" Till travelling days are done." 
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I WAS once telling my little girl the story 
of the Deluge ; putting in very simple words 
that great mystery, how in some crises justice 
and mercy come to be one and the same 
thing; how to sweep away, at once and to- 
gether, with a great omnipotent hand, these 
two always co-existent elements, sin and pain^ 
may be, in this case apparently was, the only 
course possible to a Being who is the Father, 
not of a portion only, but of the entire uni- 
verse. I tried hard to teach what I believed 
— ^what one is bound to believe if one accepts 
the idea of a loving Father at all — and 
thought I was succeeding, till suddenly the 

listener's face clouded over. 
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"Yes — but" — with a passionate burst of 
almost inconsolable tears — " why, oh why, did 
God drown all the little babies ? " 

Ay, that is the grand stumbling-block to old 
as to young, to Christian as to philosopher : 
why do the innocent suflFer for the guilty? 
That all sin should bring its punishment, and 
require to be washed away by any deluge, or 
burnt out in any purgatory, provided both 
ended with this life — finite guilt with finite 
punishment — one can understand this. But 
the terrible thing is that each human being 
does not solely bear its own sin, nor work out 
its own retribution. Upon others, near and 
distant, down to " the third and fourth genera- 
tion," falls the debt, and it must be paid. 

A very good won^— wife and mother, fuU 
of endless benevolence to every mortal crea- 
ture — once said to me, "If ever it comes to 
you to have to choose between the old and the 
young— those whose lot is or has been in their 
own hands, and those who did not choose their 
lot, who did not ask to be born, and whose 
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life is not dependent on themselves — if ever 
you are put in this hard strait — Save the 
children.^* 

Words, which I scarcely understood or 
agreed with then ; I do now. Many a time, 
walking through London streets, and passing 
those miserable little creatures, wan, worn, 
dirty, wicked ; who look up with what seems 
a perpetual protest against Providence, unless 
one has faith enough to accept it as a dumb 

outcry for help to Providence through us — 
many a time, I say, there flashes across my 
mind those three words of wisdom as weU as 
pity — " Save the children I " Grown-up people 
axe 80 hopeless : aid them as you wiU, rescue 
them as you may ; in nine cases out of 
ten " the dog returns to his vomit, and the 
sow to her wallowing in the mire." Penitent 
thieves, reclaimed drunkards — such instances 
are sometimes, but oh how rare 1 One leper 
returns to give glory to God — but, where are 
the nine ? 

Still we must go on, remembering Who 

B 
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" came not to call the righteous, but sinners 
to repentance." Yet alas for the sufferers 
too young to have need of repentance 1 — the 
helpless bodies, the white blank-paper souls, 
alike doomed to destruction, as it were, even 
from birth. Amidst the vile misery -haunted 
dens in most large cities, one can recognize 
not only the wisdom, the justice, but the 
almost necessity of a deluge — if only one 
could shut one*s ears to the drowning cries 
of the " poor little babies." 

We all have our work to do, with only a 

certain time to do it in, and a certain amount 
of strength to do it with. Happy those who 
can recognize this, and condense their labours 
so as to produce the utmost practical good. 
Much benevolence is spread like butter over 
so large a surface, that it results in what the 
little folks call ** bread and scrape." I confess, 
my heart is apt to harden itself towards most 
of the countless forms of adult charity ; it 
seems to me that the only hope of mending 
this generation is through those who are grow- 
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ing up to form the next one. Therefore, 
when the other day I was asked to go and see 
the East London Hospital for Children, with 
a view to writing about it, and so perhaps 
gathering a little money to prevent the shut- 
ting up one ward, which otherwise, in these 
hard times, must inevitably be done, and soon, 
I agreed at once. 

Let me tell the story of my visit, as simply 
and straightforwardly as I told it at home 
.when I returned. In my own voice too — 
without any fear of egotism; feeling myself 
in this case merely a voice ; the mouth-piece 
of a multitude of silent little pleaders, who 
have no chance of pleading for themselves, of 
appealing to the hundreds of equally silent 
men and women — especially women — aU 
either working or ready to work, if only there 
was a way open to them. Possibly, some 
accidental word here may open that way. 

When I started it was a bright November 
morning, which made even the East-end of 
London — the dreary region between Cannon 
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Street and Shadwell, look cheery and pic- 
turesque; Tower Hill, Smithfield, all those 
familiar historical spots which it is difficult 
to realize were historical, or that they ever 
knew any other life than that which now flows 
through them. How strange, to think that 
on the very bit of ground where those two 
boys stand " chaflBng " each other, poor young 
Anna Boleyn — whose skeleton with its " little 
neck" was lately found here — took her last 
look of sun and sky ; that just where passes, 
a bawling costermoDger and his cart, was 
gathering the furious or shuddering crowd, 
who watched the flames leap up round a living 
man, and then sink down over a handful of 
calcined bones ! Has the world grown wiser 
or less wicked since those days ? God knows. 
If we did not firmly believe that it is His 
world, and that He is dealing with it, age after 
age, in His own mysterious way, our hearts 
would sometimes utterly sink. 

Mine did, I own, in going eastward. To those 
accustomed to a peaceful, pure country life. 
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amidst birds and trees and the like, the mere 
fact of living in a town — almost any sort of 
town — seems hateful and intolerable. Those 
narrow streets, pre-eminently hateful, with a 
population apparently half foreign, to judge 
by the many German, Italian, and especially 
Jewish names that were over shop-fronts ; 
what lives must be led in them ! Especially 
by the children, the poor little souls whose 
only play-place is the gutter, who never saw 
either a field or a daisy. 

Still, the region was not quite forsaken. 
There was a "Sailors' chapel," and there 
was another friendly-looking door, inscribed, 
" Strangers* Rest. Sailors may write their 
letters, read, and smoke. Nothing to pay." 
And alas, close by was another door very much 
grander, in fact quite palatial in its ornament- 
ation, where there was something to pay — 
money, health, life — the soul's life as well as 
the body's. And of such I counted not one or 
two, but dozens, in the brief distance. Verily, 
where there are so many gin-shops for the 
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parents, the poor children must sorely need a 
hospital. 

Reaching it, I found it so small and simple- 
looking that I almost doubted if I had come 
to the right place. We are so accustomed to 
see charitable institutions swamped under a 
magnificence of architectural development, 
that a plain building in which nothing has 
been wasted upon mere ornamentation is quite 
refreshing. Yet simplicity is never ugly — and 
this building is pleasant enough to the eye., 
besides being planted in an open new street 
which is not quite airless, even in ShadwelL 

Some of my readers may have heard of this 
East London Hospital and how it began. An 
Indian doctor and a trained nurse, meeting in 
their daily avocations during the cholera out- 
break of ten or twelve years ago, fell in love, 
married, and then being rather "peculiar" 
people — that is, people who carried out liter- 
ally the doctrines — (no, he never preached 
any doctrine) — but the commands of Christ, a 
proceeding which astonishes most "Christians" 
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exceedingly — they determined not to quit the 
scene of their labours. Filled with pity for 
the miseries and needs of the child population 
around them, they set up in an old sail-loft ten 
little beds ; took in out of the hundreds near, 
ten sick children, nursed, fed, clothed them, 
and comforted them either into life or death, 
as God willed : doing this principally at their 
own expense, after the words, " Sell all thou 
hast and give to the poor : and thou shalt find 
treasure in heaven." Not on earth, certainly, 
for Mr. Heckford died in his prime, and Mrs. 
Heckford has now gone abroad, worn out before 
her time, to do the best she can with a lonely 
old age. But before then their work had been 
done. They both saw the poor sail-loffc and 
the ten little cots transmuted into a large 
public hospital, where three wards, continually 
full of children, blessed their eyes, and re- 
warded their loving and faithful hearts. I 
refuse to believe that these two lives, though 
sacrificed, have been either lost, or wasted, or 
unhappy lives. And the memorial tablet, which 
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is the only decoration of the elitrance-hall, will 
long speak of them both — the devoted husband 
and wife, who gave up their childless lives for 
the good of children. 

Very simple, quiet, and silent was this 
entrance -hall, and as simple as unpretentious 
was the welcome of the two officials whom I 
disturbed in their morning's work — being an 
early and unexpected visitor. All the better. 
One remarkable feature in this hospital is that 
it has no " visiting days ; '* at any time any 
one of the inquisitive or benevolent public 
may enter and examine the work it is doing. 

We wasted no time, but plunged at once 
into this examination. I found that besides 
the medical staff, the management of the 
hospital, on Mrs. Heckford's inevitable seces- 
sion, was carried practically on by three 
persons — ^the secretary, Mr. Ashton Warner, 
and two ladies ; one a nurse from St. Thomas's 
Hospital, invaluable in her own department, 
and another, who ruled the commissariat, and 
was said to " know everything that came into 
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the place, from an ounce of pepper upwards," 
and to be the moat admirable of housekeepers 
as well as an excellent book-keeper. I did 
not see this lady, but any one who knows how 
difficult it is to rule a house, may well accord 
some merit to the domestic ruler of a hospital. 
The nurse I did see, for she came to me at 
once. She is so entirely the soul of the place 
that I must needs speak of her. I will do it 
only by the name of *' Sister St. Catherine," for 
something in her face reminded me strangely 
of Raffaelle's St. Catherine, leaning peacefully 
against the wheel which she knows is to be 
her death. Every hospital nurse must face 
death, soon or late, with the same sweet 
calmness. And perhaps it is that — this daily 
familiarity with the great terror of humanity 
— which gives to all their faces, whether 
Roman Catholic Sisters of Charity, Petite 
Soeurs des Pauvres, or the excellent Protest- 
ant nursing sisterhoods, which, I am thankful 
to say, are multiplying every day, that uni- 
versal expression of sweet strength and calm 
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courage, which in a Durse is the utmost bless- 
ing to both the sick and the friends of the 
sick. 

At the first glance I saw what Sister St. 
Catherine was, must necessarily be — how 
she had found her vocation, and fulfilled it 
Would that all women could do the same ! 

She took me to the first ward — named 
after the Princess Mary of Teck, who opened 
it. It was the accident ward. 

" You can imagine," she said, " how neces- 
sary this is, in such a district as that about 
us, where the drunkenness and ignorance is 
so great on the part of the parents that the 
children are exposed to accidents from morn- 
ing till night. Numbers are brought in to us 
having tumbled down-stairs, or been run over 
in the streets, or fallen into the fire. Last 
Saturday night there was a terrible case of the 
latter — such a dear little girl, burnt all over 
face and neck and arms* I never saw any- 
thing so bad." 

" Did she live ? " 
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"Oh no," said the nurse, with that half 
sad but wholly peaceful smile. " Better not. 
She was at rest by Sunday morning." 

We went in. A long, bright, cheerful 
room, with two rows of little beds — "cots" 
they call them — so placed that the light from 
the windows cheered, not dazzled, the small 
patients. Evidently the hospital authorities 
recognize the great advantage of light, in 
sickness as well as health. 

" Yes " — said the nurse, pointing to a semi- 
convalescent, whose clothes — welcome sign ! — 
lay near him, and were being examined by 
him with deep interest. "Yes; we thought 
that poor little man was in too dark a corner, 
so we moved his cot, and gave him a different 
view. He began to get better immediately." 

From bed to bed we passed — some hopeful, 
some hopeless. More than one clearly would 
be empty before many days or hours. The 
saddest point of all was that most of the cases 
were not pure accident — what we term " the 
visitation of God"— but arising from here- 
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ditary taint : the drunkenness and other vices 
of the parents producing in the children every 
form of constitutional corruption — ^rickets, hip 
complaint, bone disease, cancer. 

"These are our worst and most painful 
cases. Often, surgery is the only hope of 
cure ; and the children are so weakly that we 
dare not risk an operation. Sometimes, when 
otherwise life is impossible, we do risk it, and 
it succeeds." 

And if failing, I thought to myself, why 
regret ? For, in going through this ward, one 
almost felt that death was better than life. 

Still, its brightness, its perfect cleanliness, 
the total absence in it of ugly sights and of 
the painful "hospital smell," so diflBcult to 
avoid even with any amount of carbolic acid, 
in an accident ward, lessened a little the 
inexpressible sadness, sadder than any grown- 
up hospital I ever went through. For there, 
in many instances, the patients have them- 
selves to blame — ^and even in dying they have, 
most of them, enjoyed some share of the 
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blessings of life ; but these hapless innocents 
have found life no blessing, but a curse from 
the very beginning. And whose fault ? Not 
their own, certainly. 

The most mournful sight of all was the 
four bassinets in the middle of the room — ^two 
empty, two full — but with what occupants! 
ye mothers of wholesome " proper " babies- 
fat, rosy, screaming, kicking, happy, innocent 
little torments — or delights, according as you 
make them and bring them up to be — could 
you come and look at these — wretched abor- 
tions of humanity, no bigger than dolls, with 
withered old faces, and skinny, yellow, power- 
less arms 1 All quiet — so terribly quiet — 
always "good," alas! for they have not the 
strength to cry. I think no mother alive who 
recalled her own child's babyhood could see 
these poor babies without tears. 

Yet, to see them clean, warm, comfortable, 
each with its bottle beside it and tenderly 
looked after by a pleasant-faced young nurse, 
was something. 
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"It is so/' answered Sister St. Catherine. 
"We do the bebt we can with them; but 
when the parents are so steeped in vice, what 
can you expect for the children ? No, there 
is little hope here. But we have hope some- 
times," she added, brightening up, as a child 
of seven or eight toddled forward and caught 
her by the dress, a wholesome little thing who 
scarcely looked like an invalid, except that 
her throat was bandaged up. 

" This is one of two most interesting cases 
we had lately. Croup, in which, as a last 
chance, we had to try tracheotomy; and we 
saved both, I am thankful to say. This little 
woman will soon go out quite well," patting 
her on the head, at which the " little woman " 
looked " as pleased as Punch/' 

From cot to cot we went, the Sister having 
a cheering or sympathizing word for each, and 
every one brightened as she passed. One 
very dull-looking boy had just had an oper- 
ation for polypus in the nose. He did not 
speak, but as the kind hand was laid on his 
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head, a faint red came into his cheeks and two 
tears rolled out of his shut eyes. 

Only one other patient was crying, a small 
creature of three or so, whose mother had just 
been to see it. 

" We sometimes have sore work with them 
after the mothers' visits. But generally speak- 
ing the mothers do not seem to care : they just 
leave them here and go. Often we keep them 
on when they are quite convalescent, not 
daring to send them home, for we know too 
well to what sort of home they are going. 
There is a child up-stairs, the dearest little 
soul ! her foot has been amputated — it is 
disease, not accident — and she is also blind, 
though with some hope of cure by and by. 
But meanwhile, what can be done ? The 
father dead, the mother a confirmed drunkard; 
if we sent her home she would assuredly die 
of neglect, even if she did not get killed 
outright, as some of them are, through pure 
carelessness. The future of our children after 
they leave us is one of the most diflScult 
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problems we have to deal with. Yet they 
must be inflaenced, more or less, by their stay 
here — by the habits of cleanliness, decency, 
order, obedience, which they cannot help learn- 
ing, or at least seeing around them. All the 
good they gain cannot surely be lost." 

" No," I said, meditating sadly on what has 
often been an idea of mine, though, I fear, too 
Utopian and too full of difficulties ever to be 
more than an idea, that the children who 
unhappily belong to neglectful or unworthy 
parents should be taken possession of by the 
State, and considered children of the State, 
their natural or unnatural progenitors having 
no longer the smallest right to them, except 
perhaps, in aU ranks above pauperism, the 
compulsory right of pajdng for their main- 
tenance. 

We went on through the ward ; Sister St. 
Catherine carrying out the sweet tradition of 
her name, though she cannot have ^^ coiffie 
Sainte Catherine ^'^ as the French say, for so 
very many years. But there was half a life- 
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time of experience written on her benign face. 
Sweeter, nobler, more unselfish, and therefore 
more useful than that of many wives and 
mothers, is the life of an unmarried woman 
who has voluntarily assumed the cares of 
matronhood, and taken other people's helpless 
or forsaken children to her motherly breast. 

Case after case, regarded evidently not 
merely as "cases," but with a tender eye to 
individual suffering, appealed to her as she 
passed. A boy with some "head trouble" — 
" Oh, it aches awful ! just turn me on my 
side." Another — a big fellow — " Fm getting 
better ; I know I am ! " A third ( she was a 
mulatto girl, and a little white girl sat reading 
to her) — she, alas I would never be better — she 
was dying of consumption, but peacefully, so 
peacefully I and her small companion seemed 
devoted to her, 

"Both come from Dr. Bernardo's Home. 
We have several of his * children' here, and 
they are all so good. He does no end of good 
in these * parts,' 



a 
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And as we went on talking, I was glad to 
notice the completely catholic feeling there 
was; how in this terrible East-End, where 
High Church and Low Church, though both 
most Christianly doing their duty to the poor, 
are a little unchristianly oblivious of their 
duty to one another — the hospital seemed a 
meeting-point where all animosities died out. 
No one can look at these sick and dying 
children — so patient, so suffering, and from 
sufferings not their own fault — without some- 
how feeling that " of such is the kingdom of 
heaven," by whatever road they are led thither. 

These three wards — the "Princess Mary," 
the "Enfield" (after Viscount Enfield, the 
president), and the "Heckford" (in memory 
of the hospital's noble founder) — are all it 
consists of. There is no fever ward — infectious 
cases are not taken in, or passed on as soon as 
discovered to other hospitals. But, as I have 
said before, the principal patients are those suf- 
fering from accidents, or congenital hereditary 
disease, these latter being the worst of alL I 
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cannot yet get out of my mind the piteous 
spectacle of a cancerous leg, swollen enor- 
mously, with the veins starting through the 
skin, belonging to the poor wasted body of a 
baby twenty months old. 

"Polly!" it opened its eyes and smiled at 
the nurse, then lifted up its mouth to be 
kissed before it took its physic, and dropped 
to sleep again. " She is the sweetest little 
thing. She was brought in two months ago 
in hope of amputation, but the doctors found 
her too w^eak, so they let her lie quietly here 
—till the end." 

"You will be glad to see her in her coffin." 
" Yes, I shall ; I very often am, when 
they suffer so. And yet, while there is life 
there is hope — with children especially. What 
they struggle through is something wonderful. 
Wonderful too, is the skill and tenderness of 
our doctors over them, especially one," whom 
she named, but I will not, knowing that the 
blessings of hundreds of "saved" children will 
follow that young xuaa wherever he goes. 
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Each waxd has belongmg to it a nurse's 
bedroom, a little kitchen and housemaid's 
offices. These, with the operating-room, the 
nurses' dining-room, the board-room, and secre- 
tary's apartment, were all I saw, but I under- 
stood the domestic arrangements below to be 
most admirable. 

" The out-patients are just going away — the 
surgical ones. Our physician is here of after- 
noons — ^wili you come and look at them ? " 

So we went to the two rooms, easily acces- 
sible from without, where advice and medicine 
are given, not only to children, but mothers. 
The forlorn crowd was just melting away, and 
the surgeon came and spoke to me. I asked 
him afterwards to write what he had said. 
Here it is — 

"You wished me to note down the special 
features of our little hospital. They are — 

" 1. The youngest infants are taken in, the 
upper limit of age being fourteen. This allows 
a wide field for selection of cases. 

"2. There is special provision for acci- 
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dents. In a neighbourhood like ours, with 
the docks and ship-building yards close at 
hand, and the streets always crowded, acci- 
dents are constantly occurring. Many lives 
are saved by help being near at hand. 

" 3. There has been no useless outlay in 
ornamentation. The entire cost was £15,000 
for ninety beds, on the most approved plan. 
Each cot costs £50 per annum; the lowest 
average of any hospital in London. 

" 4. The training of nurses — lady-nurses 
and others. I have always felt that a 
children's hospital was the j&ttest place for a 
lady to commence such a career — she would 
necessarily find less to shock her, at first, than 
in an hospital for adults. 

'^5. One never should lose sight of the 
humanizing influences on the chHdren them- 
selves. They come from homes where such 
is entirely wanting. Some of the bigger girls, 
I am certain, leave us with new ideas, new 
aspirations, while few altogether forget the 
comforts of a regular and orderly mode of life. 
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To these data, Sister Saint Catherine has 
kindly added some more. She differs a little 
from the doctor on the question of nurses. I 
give both opinions, as this matter — sugges- 
tions for the gathering together and instruction 
of a few educated women in that most noble 
and most necessary calling of a trained nurse 
— was one of my special aims in writing this 
article. 

"I do not quite agree about ladies going 
to children's hospitals to get inured to the 
duties of a nurse. Many ladies might come 
here whose health could not stand the wear 
and tear of an adult hospital ; but I should 
consider it a waste of time in any who in- 
tended eventually to take up hospital work. 
In most training-schools now we are required 
to promise four years' service. It would 
scarcely be advisable to add on another year. 

. . . . Out-patients — women and children 
both — come here with a governor's letter. 
Medical cases are treated five times, and 
surgical cases three times a week. The hos- 
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pital is fed from the out-patients' department, 
and very urgent other cases — a wise selection 
being made. They come in, generally, in a 
very dirty state, are bathed at once, and their 
clothes returned to their friends. We supply 
them with flannels, night-gowns, &c. As soon 
as they are able to be about we clothe them 
entirely. Therefore clothing of every descrip- 
tion, and for every age, from babies up to 
boys and girls of fourteen, is most valuable, 
especially as we have to send the convalescents 
out well-clothed, or they would soon be back 
again in the hospital. At this winter season, 
when we may expect our worst cases, we 
cannot turn them out ill-clad. 

" Of their patience I have already told you. 
It is wonderful how the rough boys and girls 
tone down with us ; and how the * naughty ' 
children become good, from the kindness of 
our nurses, whose profusion of affection to- 
wards them all is very touching. Accidents 
are taken in at any time; if not serious 
enough to be kept here, the patient comes 
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every morning to be * dressed.* We have 
often very bad burns and scalds, and children 
run over. 

" Over the nursing department I have the 
entire control. Some nurses have come to me 
for training — ^some by recommendation. All, 
I believe, are actuated by the kindest of 
motives ; some, I trust, by the highest ; in no 
case have I ever detected the slightest harsh- 
ness towards the little ones The age I 

consider most desirable in a nurse is twenty- 
one or twenty-two. She should be of good 
health, and from a respectable class ; able to 
read and write well, and generally intelligent. 
A small salary is given the j&rst year, increas- 
ing two pounds yearly. They have full board 
and uniform given them, all the time they are 
with us. I should like to get a few ladies who 
would pay for their training here ; but in some 
cases, where a lady is very desirous, and very 
desirable, I could arrange for her coming 
without payment. It does the nurses good as 
well as the children — our work here ....'' 
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This I can confirm, so far as one can judge 
by physiognomy. Each, gentle or simple — 
some were " young persons," and some young 
ladies — had the same look on her face ; the 
Saint Catherine look I call it — of mingled 
firmness, sweetness, and patience. And it is 
about the most beautiful look that can be seen 
on the face of any woman. 

Of all women's work, there is none more 
natural, more suitable, than the profession of a 
trained nurse, public or private, for sick-room 
or hospital. I say profession, because it needs 
to be undertaken as such— not as a mere 
crotchet or fancy, the outburst of youthful 
enthusiasm, or the refuge of temporary per* 
sonal despair. The qualities which make a 
woman fit for it are rare — ^but perhaps less 
rare than we think, if only education and 
experience could draw them out. And their 
rewards are certain. How many incapable 
governesses, uncompanionable "companions," 
and helpless poor gentlewomen, idle and for- 
lorn incumbrances upon relatives and friends, 
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might lead useful and happy lives, environed 
by the respect — the almost sanctity — which 
always surrounds a good "sick-nurse," who 
is among all working women the rarest to find, 
and the most invaluable when found. 

I felt this, when after a little talk with Mr. 
Ashton Warner, the Secretary (who begged 
me to " say nothing about him," except giving 
his name as the person to whom cheques must 
be made payable, a request which showed me 
how very much might be said about him, and 
his most conscientious and diligent work), I 
walked with Sister Catherine to the railway 
station. I had last been there exactly two 
years ago, on an errand explained in a book 
of mine which I promised to send her.* 

We spoke much as we went along about 
the region she worked in, and her work there- 
in, as well as of nurses' work generally, which, 

* "A Legacy," in which so little is by the present 
writer, and so much by one who had cruel personal expe- 
rience of what he wrote about and lived among — the terri- 
ble East-end of London, that I hesitate not to advise all 
who read this to read it also. 
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we agreed, opened a wide field for hundreds 
of women, in all classes, who long for work 
if only they could see their way clear to 
begin it. 

*' But," she said, " it ought to be well con- 
sidered beforehand. To put one's hand to the 
plough, and look back, will never do. It is 
useless for any one to attempt nursing as a 
profession, either at ours or any other hos- 
pital, unless in the depth of her heart she has 
some motive like that which the Heckfords 
had. . . She must do her work, not only out 
of pity to man, but for the love of God. Its 
trials are so great, its rewards so few and so 
doubtful, its discipline so unceasing, that no- 
thing but the love of God — the feeling that 
all she does is done for Him — ^will help her 
through." 

As she spoke, with the Saint Catherine look 
strong in her face, there was no doubt but 
that my friend— if she wiU allow me to call 
her so — had, and would have for ever, that 
Divine Help which is the strongest power in 
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helping others. And so we bade one another 
a kindly farewell. 

At the other terminus — having ingeniously- 
contrived to lose myself I was wandering 
forlornly about, my mind full of what I had 
just seen, when I felt a friendly touch. It 
was — most odd coincidence ! — ^the very clergy- 
man who had been with me through these 
regions of wretchedness two years ago. 

**What in the world brings you here?" 
And I told him. "Oh, I know them well. 
I often go to the hospital. They take in 
heaps of our children. The good they do 
is something incalculable. Success to you! 
Help them the utmost you can." 

And I do not see a better way of doing it 
than by telling the simple story of what I saw 
and heard that day. 

But how to turn it to practical use ? Any 
one applying for the statistics and reports of 
the hospital may see in what form money 
may be supplied ; by subscriptions, donations, 
or by establishing separate "cots." There is 
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the "Canadian" cot, given by a son "in 
memory of a beloved mother ; " the " Daisy " 
cot, kept up by a mother for the sake of a 
dead child; the "Blackheath" and "Short- 
lands" cots, by united subscriptions. But 
many people are not able, or willing, for large 
pecuniary outlay. They say they must feed 
their own children first, before they think 
about other people's. And they are right. If 
every one did his best for his own, we should 
have far less aggregate pauperism to fight 
against. 

All cannot give money in charity, but there 
are three things which everybody can give — 
time, thought, and trouble. For instance, the 
superfluities of almost every family are neces- 
saries — often absolute blessings, in some other 
family. In a weU-conducted household there 
should be no manner of waste — ^no "rubbish 
cupboards," or "muddle drawers." Every 
left-ofF garment or broken toy, all, in short, 
that has ceased to be wanted by the family 
itself, should be put at once into the " charity 
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corner," and thence distributed from time to 
time to whoever required the same. Children 
and servants — ^who are often only older chil- 
dren needing the same loving teaching — should 
be made to understand that nothing is to be 
destroyed — nothing wantonly wasted ; that the 
benevolence which does most good is seldom 
that of mere money, but of thoughtfulness, 
economy, and self-denial. 

The child who says, quite naturally, " Mama, 
this frock is growing so tight ! May I give it 
away to So-and-so ? " and henceforward takes 
care to keep it clean, so that poor little So- 
and-so may receive it in as good condition as 
circumstances allow ; — or, still better, she who 
ere buying her doll a dress pauses to consider 
whether the same money would not buy a 
frock for a little baby, buys it, and still greater 
effort I sits down and makes it herself — these 
are the sort of children — ay, and their parents, 
for children are the reflection of their parents 
in these things — ^for whom I have written my 
account of the Children's Hospital. 
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So much good can be done, and at so little 
cost, if people only knew the way. For ex- 
ample — since not all families have children's 
clothes to give away, and those who have 
may have regular recipients for them — there 
is a place in Wales, a wholesale woollen 
warehouse, "Pryce Jones, Newtown, Mont- 
gomeryshire," where among other goods, very 
valuable for charity gifts, they send, carriage 

free, to all parts of England, parcels of rem- 
nants, costing ten-and-sixpence and a guinea 
each, and containing material worth double 
that sum, to be made up into garments. 
How many little fingers, wearying through a 
wet Christmas holiday, and causing the per- 
petual cry, so worrying to mothers and nurses, 
" What can I do ? " might be usefully employed 

« 

on such, to the enjoyment of the young folks 
themselves, and the infinite relief of, their 
elders; if these latter have sense to see that 
the craving for "something to do" is in a 

child the best indication of being capable in 
after life really to do something 
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Do it then, my childreiL Mend your broken 
toys, dress your discarded dolls, take care of 
your half-worn clothes, for the sake of these 
poor little children, less fortunate than your- 
selves. Waste nothing, destroy nothing. Ke- 
member that everything is of use to somebody 
— down to the very " rags " which are needed 
to bind up, not only a cut finger, but many 
more grievous wounds. 

We cannot help the deluge. We cannot 
stem the flood of misery and sin — ^misery in 
consequence of sin, which fills this our world. 
Why it should be, we know not; it is, and 
we must face it. But God, who once saw fit 
to " drown all the little babies " — ^that is, to 
take them safe out of unknown suffering into 
His eternal arms — does not drown them dow ; 
He leaves them for us to try and save them. 
Let us do it. Without more words, let me 
end as I began, with that one pathetic appeal 

— '* Save the children ! " 
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I AM no Sabbatarian ; that is, I do not 
believe in the Jewish Sabbath, which, if kept 
at all, should be kept on a Saturday, and is, 
to my mind, no more binding on us Christians 
than the Feast of Weeks, of Tabernacles, or 
other Mosaic ceremonials ; necessary to the 
world in its infancy, not now. But I do 
believe in Sunday : the first day of the week 
— the Lord's Day — on which He rose from the 
dead, and *' opened the gates of heaven to all 
believers." Unbelievers, even, often find a 
certain peaceful sanctity in a periodical day 
of rest; but to us, our Master's confessed 
servants, it is a peculiar delight and privilege 
to remember His day and keep it holy. 
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How? — It is one of the most difficult 

questions of our time. In what way can 
we Christians— real, earnest, openly-professing 
Christians — " break the Sabbath " — that is, 
the Mosaic bonds which so heavily oppress us 
— and yet not become heathens, either in 
name or thought, nor cast from us that blessed 
safe-guard of one day in the week when the 
dizzy round of both labour and pleasure has a 
pause ; which gives to all who desire it, at 
least a chance of remembering those better 
things which raise them above the beasts that 
perish ? 

Let me preface a brief word or two ol 
argument by a still briefer word of experience. 

" We must do at Rome as the Komans^do — 
so of course you won't go to church." 

This was said to me in Paris one summer 
Sunday morning — too summer-like to incline 
one to spend it in any English chapel, amidst 
close air, feeble preaching and feebler music. 
So as there is some truth in the aforesaid 
axiom, and it is often good to worship with 
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any worshipping Christians among whom we 
may chance to be — we went to early mass in 
the nearest church. 

That gathering of all classes into a crowded, 
earnest, devout congregation — how it startles 
people accustomed to believe in the " wicked- 
ness " of Paris ! Where in London could we 
find the like ?— so many hundreds who rise 
early from their beds to go and pray — and 
evidently do pray — ^to whom, or for what, God 
knows. But He does know — and hear. And 
the mere act of faith, in this worldly and 
sceptical age, is a touching and ennobling 
thing. Any one who despises "foreigners'' 
and their religion, should jusb go to a Paris 
church — any church — at eight o'clock on a 
Sunday morning; he will come out, I think, 
a little ashamed of himself. 

Still more so should he choose to " assist " 
at the eleven o'clock high mass, which we 
did not do, for the crowd was too great. We 
went instead to regale our eyes with the 
heavenly pictures, the Madonnas and Holy 
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Children, the saints and angels innumerable, 
who smiled serenely from the silent walls of 
the almost deserted Louvre. 

" It is usually empty at this hour," said a 
young Catholic lady who was with me. " But 
by-and-by, when mass is over, the Louvre, 
and the Salon also, which is open on Sundays 
free, are thronged to overflowing. We all go 
to church, but when church is over we amuse 
ourselves — ^Why not ? Surely le bon Dieu likes 
to see His children happy, especially on a 
Sunday ? " 

An unanswerable question. And the Sab- 
bath silence of the Louvre answered another 
question — that the opening of picture galleries 
does not involve the emptying of churches, for 
those who really wish to go to church. Those 
who require to be driven there had better stop 
away. 

" No, we do not keep Sunday in Paris as 
you in London," said my friend. *' There is 
no triatesse in our religion. We worship with 
all our hearts while we are in church. But 
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when we come out, we do not think it wrong 
to smile." 

Nor did I, on such a smiling day. And 
when, after the hour of dSje&ner had succeeded 
the hours of prayer, we met all Paris turning 
out again, evidently bent on enjoying itself, 
we made up our minds to do the same. It is 
so easy to be grumpy and sad — so rare, so 
difficult to be happy, in this world. Surely its 
Maker did not mean it so ? Surely He meant 
us to be cheerful— even on a Sunday ? 

So we joined the throng that was flowing 
on, wave after wave, into the Jardin des 
Tuileries. 

Evidently the garden of the people, of whom 
hundreds kept pouring in, singly, in pairs, in 
families — Monsieur, Madame, and the little 
ones — ^for, say what you will, Jacques Bon- 
homme is essentially domestic ; quite as much 
so, in his own way, as Mr. John Bull, over 
whom he has some advantages. Jacques 
drinks very little, and he does not beat 
Madame, or kick her to death with his sabots 
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— ^indeed, as a rule, he lets her have pretty 
much her own way in guiding the family, 
which she does uncommonly well. To prove 
this fact it was only necessary to watch that 
most respectable crowd — of whom none were 
above the bourgeois rank, very few better than 
ouvriera — that terrible class whom we are ac- 
customed to think of as Communists, petrolemes^ 
&c. Yet how innocently merry they looked — 
how well and neatly they were dressed — ^no 
frowsy finery and tawdry dirt — as one too 
often sees in a Regent's Park or Hyde Park 
Sunday throng 1 And nothing could be more 
polite and friendly than their behaviour to 
one another, and to every one round — ^the 
ceaseless odd little bows — ^the incessant " Mon- 
sieurs" and " Madames "— even between the 
very poorest. We may laugh, but for all that, 
courtesy is a kind of Christianity. And de- 
spite that sad blackened ruin before us, and 
sadder memories of only a few years back, let 
us hope that a Paris which has so speedily 
risen from its ashes has in it, with all draw- 
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backs, an eternal vitality of good, which gives 
it the power still to rise. 

Where shall we go? All is so fresh and 
pleasant, the trees wear still a tender green > 
the sun is brilliant, not foiling. The streets 
and buildings outside axe sharply defined in 
the clear atmosphere, and the ever-moving 
crowd within goes ebbing and flowing like a 
great bright sea. Verily even Paris looks 
charming on this Sunday afternoon, especially 
in the Tuileries Gardens. 

Just ahead is a sort of nebula in the throng 
— a kind of coagulation, chiefly of children — 
to which another child is naturally drawn. 

" Mamma ! a theatre ! Marionettes ! May 
we go? Only think of our going to the 
theatre on a Sunday." 

But nothing could be more innocent than 
that open-air dramatic entertainment, the inner 
benches of which "Messieurs et mesdames" 
were politely implored to keep " reserves aux 
enfants." And truly a more rapturous circle 
of "enfants" was never seen — ^yet withal so 
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neat and clean, so eminently respectable, that 
the most particular of English mothers need 
not have hesitated to place in it her English 
child. Not even when the smiling white- 
capped manageress, having collected her few 
sous each from the little audience, the comedy- 
began. I forget it now as a whole — it was 
something about a man being taken to prison, 
and his wife or mother following him on a 
donkey, from the back of which she was 
always slipping oflF. But it afforded ecstatic 
delight at the time, and is still thought of 
without the slightest compunction, accom- 
panied by the beaming faces and shrill laughter 
of those French children and their English 
neighbour. Endless were the jokes, and keenly 
appreciated, but there was nothing that one 
would have disliked a child to see or hear, 
week-day or Sunday. For, as I have always 
tried to make clear to children, what is wrong 
on a Sunday must be wrong all through the 
week, and therefore should not be done at all. 
We certainly did nothing wrong in our next 
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proceeding, viz., eating under a tree a most 
innocent and deUcious strawberry ice, pro- 
duced for some small number of sous from an 
ornamental erection, where a young woman 
and a boy administered to the thirsty and 
hungry every desirable luxury except strong 

drink. Bonbons, cakes, chocolate, sjmip, 
lemonade, and, above all, huge glasses of new 
milk, were consumed by young and old with 
much satisfaction. But there was no beer, 
no gin, no brandy, and consequently no ill- 
manners, no squabbling and fighting, none of 
the brutalizing elements which would have 
made it absolutely impossible for a lady and 
child to mingle in an English holiday crowd. 
In this one there was no difficulty whatever. 
The good French mothers regarded quite 
tenderly the little French-speaking English 
maiden, and were delighted to have their own 
children noticed. T heard the whole history, 
from birth upwards, of a certain precocious 
" Jean," who was just able to totter forth, sous 
in hand, and bargain for his own glass of milk, 
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and found myself shortly afterwards watching 
with the deepest interest the first steps of a 
pretty little "Margot," evidently an eldest 
child, who was lured from the paternal hands 
to walk at least two yards towards the kneel- 
ing young mother, at which performance a 
little ring of amused spectators broke into a 
murmur of applause. 

Very silly, perhaps, but very harmless, and 
scarcely to be denounced as Sabbath- breaking ; 
no more than the endless little games planned 
and played by the groups of children round 
about, the fathers and mothers looking on. 
For, as I have said, Jacques Bonhomme is an 
essentially domestic animal, and his evident 
pride in Madame and the children, dressed in 
all their Sunday best, was a pretty sight to 
see. 

Nor — let Sabbatarians say what they will — 
was it an ugly or an ominous sight — ^the 
hundred or two of people, decently, nay, 
elegantly dressed, who, occupying many rows 
of chairs, sat chatting and laughing, waiting 
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with the good-humoured patience peculiar to 
"foreigners" for the commencement of a 
concert — probably military, for the empty 
orchestra had a decided mUitary air. The 
music, too, was doubtless military and secular, 
though I cannot say, for I did not wait to hear 
it. But whatever it was, I honestly think it 
would do the audience no harm, and that to 
sit listening to it, in the fresh air and sunshine, 
at the cost of two sous per chair, was a good 
deal cheaper, not to say more sanitary, to mind 
and body, than crowding round the bar of a 
gin palace, hoping thereby to kill a Sunday 
afternoon. 

For, it must be remembered, both in London 

and Paris the people — the ** lower classes," as 
we call them — have no pianofortes to play, no 
pictures to look at, no libraries to read in, 
no gardens to walk in ; none of those indoor 
luxuries which make our " Sunday at home " 
the pleasantest day of the week if we so 
choose. But do we ? Then why should most 
people feel, as was honestly owned to me once 
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by an excellent and religious lady, a clergy- 
man's wife, " We are obliged to have service of 
evenings. People are glad to go to clmrch 
twice — it gives them something to do — other- 
wise Sunday is such a long, dull day." 

Did the Lord of it mean this ? Does He 
wish us to keep His day in such a fashion that 
we find it "dull," and are glad when it is 
over ? Can it please Him that we are driven 
into His house partly by ennuiy and partly 
by that "fear of hell" which is said to be 

" The hangman's whip, 
"Which keeps the wretch in order " 1 

Is it not possible for Christians — ^let me again 
aflSrm that I am not writing as an unbeliever, 
a heretic, or even a " worldling," as the pietists 
phrase it, but as an earnest Christian woman 
— is it not possible for us Christians to find 
some way of keeping the Lord's Day, publicly 
as in private, so that people may love it, instead 
of condemning, ignoring, or absolutely hating 
it ? "I hate Sunday " is the cry of hundreds 
and thousands of strictly-brought-up children, 
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who, when they grow into men and women, 
will doubtless become the fiercest and most 
reckless of anti-Sabbatarians. Is this the fault 
of the Giver of the Sabbath, or of ourselves ? 

A periodical Sabbath — a day of rest, if 
nothing more — is an institution so valuable 
that the most earnest sceptic would scarcely 
wish to abolish it. But between its total 
abolition and its Mosaic observance is there 
no rational medium? Can we not break the 
Sabbath — I mean the Jewish rigidity of its 
bondage — in a sinless way ? 

Many people think not. Only lately a 
body of influential gentlemen, doubtless all 
having libraries of their own to sit and read 
in all Sunday, if they wish, closed a public 
library to working men on Sundays — most 
conscientiously — and using the old argument 
of the **thin end of the wedge/' which will 
apply to every attempted reformation in this 
world. There is no freedom which might not 
lead to anarchy — no change of belief which 
could not ultimately become atheism. 
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But nevertheless those well-meaning gentle- 
men shut the library, even as the proprietors 
of the Zoological and Horticultural Gardens 
and the share- holders of the Crystal Palace 
shut their domains — save to themselves and 
their friends. The British Museum, National 
Gallery, and other public buildings being also 
closed, the London workman has absolutely 
nowhere to go on a Sunday, with or without 
his family (except to church, and he cannot be 
at church all day long), unless he goes to the 
streets, the parks, and the public-houses ; and 
for the great part of the year our climate 
narrows these three resorts down to one — 
the public-house. 

There are evils for which substitution, even 
the substitution of a not unmitigated good, is 
not merely the best but the sole remedy. I 
deliberately say that the only way to shut up 
our gin- palaces, beer-shops, and consequently 
our prisons and penitentiaries, would be to 
open as many places of cheap and lawful 

amusement as possible, and especially on a 
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Sunday, Not perhaps for the whole of Sun- 
day. Let the morning be kept as sacred as 
the most earnest church-goer could desire; 
but after two p.m., let the day be made both 
by law and custom at once a holy day and a 
holiday. Open to the "lower classes," as we 

call them, every possible door of amusement 
and instruction — the British Museum, the 
National Gallery, and all similar institutions ; 
as well as the Zoological and H6rticultural 
Gardens, and the Crystal Palace, with . due 
restrictions. In short, give to the poor, as a 
right, what the rich have long enjoyed, by 
reason of their money. 

True, these changes would entail expense 
and trouble — every good deed always does. 
An extra number of officials must be provided, 
who cannot have their seventh day of rest. 
But far better that a small number of persons 
should work on a Sunday than that a far 
greater number should waste their Sunday 
in worse than idleness — crime. The unedu- 
cated or half-educated classes are exactly like 
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children ; if you do not find them something 
good to do, they will assuredly find out for 
themselves something that is bad 

Many urge, that even were all these sources 
of popular amusement open to him, it would 
be of no use — the British workman would not 
go ; that he actually prefers the public-house, 
or at best the heavy once-a-week dinner and 
beer, and the snooze at the fireside after it — if 
he has a fireside. But how few have I What 
hundreds of young men and young women 
are turned adrift every Sunday, with literally 
nothing to do and nowhere to go, except for 
the Sunday excursion trains, which have proved 
to be by no means an unmixed good — quite 
the contrary. Rational, wholesome, cheap 
amusement, close at hand — ^and after he has 
had his dinner at home, so that there need be 
no money spent upon eating and drinking, 
would be infinitely better and safer for the 
London artisan than " six hours at the sea- 
side,'' whence he returns with an empty purse, 
a full stomach, an aching head, and a heavy 
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heart, to pay throughout the week the penalty 
of his Sunday's " pleasure. " 

But because this sort of pleasure is wrong, 
and would be equally wrong every day in the 
week as well as Sunday, is it impossible to 
find any form of sinless enjoyment which 
should make Sunday a happy day to our chil- 
dren, our dependents, our "poorer brethren," 
whom we preach to out of pulpits on the duty 
of keeping the Sabbath, but never attempt 
to show how this may be done, in a right, 
rejoicing, and yet innocent way ? 

Cheerfulness, loving-kindness, the rational 
and wholesome exercise of all our powers and 
affections, constitute, in the belief of many 
who in this sceptical age are not ashamed to 
call themselves Christians, the best and only 
form of keeping, not the Jewish Sabbath, but 
the Lord's Day. Could there not be found 
(and these few words are cast adrift like seeds 
in the hope that there may be found), for our 
humbler and weaker brethren— the ignorant 
are always weak — some righteous way of 
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eliminating the good from the evil of a Con- 
tinental Sunday — some form of what I call 
"sinless Sabbath-breaking" ? Then surely 
many of us would respond to Herrick's 
familiar lines — 
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And, having prayed together, we 
Will go with you along." 
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Dm morbtia nil nisi bonum is an axiom not 
always just or possible to be carried out, see- 
ing that—* 

'' The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones/' 

But this truth also must be received wiUi 
limitations, since good has, of its very essence, 
a longer existence than eviL Often, too, the 
noblest parts of a man's nature are so obscured 
and hampered by that '' fleshly garment of 
decay " which he wore during life, that death 
alone tears the veil down and allows the world 
to see him as he is — ^to recognize all that was 
beautiful and lovable in him — ^to trace not 
merely the end, but the windings and diffi- 
culties of the way; and, whether the result 
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was victory or defeat, to be made acquainted 
with the full bitterness of the struggle. It is 
this, the thoroughly human interest which we 
all of us feel in the story of another human 
life, which makes few forms of literature more 
attractive and more valuable than that rarest 
of books, a good biography. 

That any biography should be perfect, com- 
plete and exhaustive even in its outward 
details, is in the very nature of things an 
impossibility. Even the most commonplace 

facts are, we all know, only too difficult to 
attain, since almost every mind receives a 

fact in a diflFerent way, and represents it with 
corresponding variety, not to say inaccuracy. 
Thus the mere external history of a man's life 
is not easy to get at ; the internal — who shall 
even guess at that ? 

Most of us know Oliver Wendell Holmes's 
shrewd definition of each man's triune indi- 
viduality. " 1st. The real John ; known only 
to his Maker. 2nd. John's ideal John ; never 
the real one, and often very unlike him. 3rd. 
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Thomas's ideal John ; never the real John, 
nor John's John, but often very unlike either." 
Then the question arises, if this said " John " 
be, even in his life-time, so unknowable and 
undescribable, who shall venture to write his 
biography when he is dead ? 

It would be, truly, a daring deed for either 
friend or foe, but for one saving fact. When 
a man is once gone, time so speedily clears 
away all human testimony concerning him, 
that, after a few years, the only evidence left 
is that safest of all — circumstantial evidence ; 
such as the prominent facts of his life, un- 
deniable though given in the barest outline; 
his letters ; and the traditional impression of 
his personality left behind upon those who 
knew him, which is likely to become deeper 
and more exact the farther back it grows. This 
the more so in proportion to the real greatness 
of the man. You can see and appreciate a 
decent hillock at a few yards distance, but it 
takes many miles before you can trace the 
summit of a mountain ; and even if traced, 
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the chances are that its outline is so varied 
and vaiying that you may make many a 
mistake concerning it before you arrive at 
even an approximation of the truth. 

So it is with most men who are, we will not 
even say superior to, but, at any rate, different 
from, the common run of men. They have to 
die before we know them. Not perfectly even 
then, though often far better than in their 
life-time ; and any one who helps us to know 
them ever so imperfectly has contributed no 
little to the general wealth of literature in the 
world. 

These thoughts have been elicited by a 
book,* the last of several— corrected editions 
of and extracts from his works— ending with 
this final memorial of a man from whom, at 
one time, his friends and the public at large 
expected so much and apparently received so 
little, and now will receive nothing more ; for 
the career is ended — the work, little or much, 
is all done. 

* " Life and Letters of Sjdney Dobell." Edited by £. J. 
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Probably there never was a better loved or 
better hated — at any rate^ better abused man, 
during his life-time, than Sydney Dobell. 
Bursting into sudden notoriety by his remark- 
able drama The Haman ; watched hopefully by 
all the critics as the new poet of the age, then 
disappointing the expectations of most by his 
incomprehensible next work, *' Balder — the 
First Part " (the second part, which might have 
elucidated it, being, alas, never written) ; after- 
wards dwindling down through '^ England in 
time of War" and other lyrics of fragment- 
ary kind to a style of writing, poetry or prose, 
of which the few published specimens were, to 
the ordinary mind, almost wholly incompre- 
hensible ; until, after a long, sad silence, during 
which he was almost forgotten, came the news 
of his death in the prime of his days. 

Then the half-regretfol public remembered 
him for a little space. Notices were written 
about him — criticisms, fair and unfair, intelli- 
gent or unintelligent, upon his writings. Some 
few recalled his personality, too remarkable to 
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be altogether passed over, even after a good 
many years — how he had appeared in London 
and Edinburgh society as a young man of 
unmistakable intellectual power, much culture, 
great charm of manner, and conversational 
capabilities of a kind which delighted some, 
annoyed others, but could not be ignored by 
any. A shrewd observer has been heard to 
say that the only time he ever saw Thomas 
Carlyle ** talked down," and this in the sweetest, 
most respectful, but most persistent way, was 
by Sydney Dobell. 

That he had great gifts, promising a career 
of no ordinary sort, his friends — and he had 
many — ^loudly proclaimed ; but his enemies — 
and he was of too strong an individuality not 
to make a few— declared that these gifts were 
neutralized by an amount of egotism and 
eccentricity, both as to character, mode of life, 
and opinions, which would for ever prevent 
his being the great man which his appreciators 
believed he would be, nay, was. And while 
both sides held their ground, and gave their 
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sentiments with equal eflFusion — ^for he was a 
person whom nobody could half love — while 
he exacted and received from his friends 
nothing short of total devotion, and his 
opponents condemned him with a virulent 
dislike that was almost comical-*— Dobell gradu- 
ally vanished from public ken. For years he 
was only heard of from time to time, as an 
invalid recluse watching over a lovely and 
equally invalid wife, till, at last, when the 
literary world had almost ceased to remember 
his existence, he died. 

Whether or not Sydney Dobell was a man 
of genius — whether his writings, which have 
been pronounced by some to contain passages 
as grand as Milton, and to evince a knowledge 
of humanity not unworthy of Shakspere ; and 
been condemned by others as hopelessly ob- 
scure, long-winded, and puerile — ^will live for 
posterity, this paper does not attempt to 
decide. The poems are open to all — every 
one can read and judge for himself. 

But his personality, rhat ego which we are 
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all 80 anxious to get at after a man is dead ; 
that life-story which is often more pathetic, 
more interesting, more deeply instructive than 
any book he has ever written; this would 
soon have vanished out of the very fondest 
memories, had it not been for such a book as 
the one just named, which preserves, alike for 
friends and foes, the image of the real Sydney 
Dobell much clearer than any he projected for 
himself during his Ufe-time. 

That portrait even his severest critics, his 
unkindest detractors, must allow to be a very 
striking one, 

Sydney Thompson Dobell was the eldest 
son of a father who counted his lineage from 
the days of the cavaUers, aud of a mother 
whose great pride was her father, a man of 
the people, but of power enough to originate 
and head for many years a very remarkable 
sect, who called themselves the Church of 
God, and were called by others Free-thinking 
Christians. A descripton given of this sect, 
its creed, its growth, and its decadence, is a 
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very interesting contribution to the history of 
theological opinion. 

That the influences under which he was 
born and brought up strongly aflPected the 
boy from earliest infancy, cannot be doubted* 
When he was between four and five years (dd 
his father wrote of him thus : — 

"*As he had heard the word "God," I have 
allowed him to speak of Him by the term "the 
Good Being," which I find good in its effects, pre- 
venting the frequent use and, by giving a just 
definite idea, preventing many foolish notions and 
sayings. I have reason to expect that Sydney will 
be eminent for a sound understanding, correct ideas, 
useful talent, and good dispositions.' 

" He also records the child's faciUty in rhyming, a 
favourite diversion between them being for the father 
to make a hne to which the Uttle son promptly an- 
swered by one rhyming with it. 

"In 1830, when Sydney is six years old, he is 
described as having 'rosy cheeks, clear complexion, 
a very playful mouth ; indeed, the whole face when 
Ughted up is beautifully sensible, innocent, and good. 
When serious, or rather, when puzzUng his brain, a 
scowl of brow renders his face rather plain and un- 
interesting to strangers.' Then is added, ' his power 
of expressing his idea*; is remarkably strong, and his 
ideas are very numerous and far beyond his years.' 
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His quickness in ' seizing a piece of wit ' and great 
enjoyment of it, is also a subject of comment. In 
1832 — ^the boy being then eight years old — his father 
writes : 

" ' I have never known Sydney to tell an untruth. 
.... His distinctions sometimes are so nice and 
correct, that to an inattentive person he might give 
an impression of untruth. . . . He has a scientific 
inclination, and is quick in observing mechanism. . . . 
He learns astronomy. . . . He attends the Sunday 
meeting (of the members of Mr. Thompson's Church), 
and I find understands much that he hears.' " 

These indications of character in a child of 
ten years old roused in his parents that tend- 
ency to ** regard him, and through his early 
years even brought him to regard himself, as 
having a special and almost apostolic mission," 
which "in a more ordinary man would have 
fostered an exclusive arrogance fatal to the 
real usefulness of life. The generous nobility 
of Sydney's nature saved him from this worst 
evil, but he did not pass through the ordeal 
unscathed. His precocity was stimulated, his 
emotions exercised, his nervous system over- 
strained, and, during the first period of his 
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career, the isolating influences of his home-life 
hampered his social powers." 

So writes his biographer, but it may be 
questioned whether the peculiar idiosyncrasy 
of the son was not as much at fault, if fault 
there was, as the up-bringing of the parents. 
More children are ruined by lack of love, 
sympathy, and wholesome praise, than by a 

superabundance of the three — ^which Sydney 

* 

must always have found in his mother, 
a rarely good and noble woman. That his 
was not an idle life, these passages, taken at 
random from his diary, at the age of fourteen, 
sufficiently show. 

" October 24. Up at half-past six. Wrote some 
'Napoleon' in the evening. Description of true 
eloquence. Sir A. B. Falkner here for an hour. 

"October 26. Rose at seven, learnt lessons and 
did the business of the morning till half-past one ; 
dinner. Afternoon — learnt lessons and' sent out some 
wine ; read Blackstone De jura Personarum till half- 
past five. Tea. Read Blackstone till half-past six. 
Then Mr. (tutor). 

''October 28. Sunday. Out m the garden till 
one; out again till three. Read till four Dillon's 
' Essays on Religious Worship,' a work which enters 

X 
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into its subject, leaves no hills unsurmounted, and 
no depths unexplored (!) Flayed chess for half an 
hour, and five o'clock tea. After tea, papa read 
Shakespeare aloud for a couple of hours. Play, 
Merchant of Venice — one of his most exciting plays in 
parts for the criticalness of the situations, but spoiled 
in others by the low language of Launcelot, and the 
coarse jests which abound in the lower characters. 

"October 29. Out on business till one. Have 
quite forgotten how the afternoon passed, besides the 
usual routine of business. After tea wrote a satirical 
piece entitled ' Hope.' 

" October 30. Up at seven. After breakfast sub- 
jected my squib to the universal critic, papa, and we 
two, after two alterations, one expungement, and the 
addition of a verse, pronounced it good, copied and 
signed it * Corrector,' folded it, and directed it to the 
Free Press Office, . . . After tea read some more of 
Merchant of Venice aloud. 

"October 31. Up at half-past seven. Business 
of the morning as usual till half-past eight ; break- 
fast. Went out till eleven to see Collins about 
bottles. Came home, wrote bills; dinner at one. 
After dinner began posting the accounts of the 
month. After tea finished Merchant of Venice aloud." 

Read this, ye lazy lads, who cost your 
parents hundreds per annum, yet contrive to 
learn as little and play as much as you possi- 
bly can, and wonder at this boy, who had 
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never been to either school or college, who 
at fourteen had abready for two years gone to 
business with his father, getting his education 
finished how and when he could. This family 
of ten — ^five sons and five daughters — had a hard 
battle with the world. Migrating from Cran- 
brook, in Kent, to London, and thence to 
Cheltenham, it settled there, living in great 
seclusion. For, besides his peculiar doctrines, 
John Dobell, this descendant of Cavalier 
soldiers, wa3 a tradesman, first a hide mer- 
chant and then a wine merchant, and as such 
tacitly tabooed both by the religious and fash- 
ionable "sets" of that very exclusive town. 
Not that he cared for this, being so imbued 
with his "separatist" theories, and with the 
impossibility of " the Church," as its adherents 
fondly called it, ever mingling with " the 
world." But still, the complete isolation of 
the Dobells, while it kept them simple, pure, 
and high-minded to the last degree, aud while 
held by many of their neighbours to be almost 
beyond the pale of Christianity, helped them 

X 2 
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to cany out literally all the primitive Christian 
virtues — no doubt stimulated in all, but in 
Sydney the eldest especially, a strong origin- 
ality, and a persistent putting forward and 
clinging to their own opinions, which could 
not fail to mark them out as a very remarkable 
family. 

As precocious in his affections as in his 
brains, the next epoch in the boy's life, which 
coloured it to the very end, was his falling in 
love, at fifteen, with a girl of his own age, 
Emily Fordham, the beautiful daughter of a 
Cambridgeshire squire, who was also one of 
" the Church " of Samuel Thompson's founding. 
With the unworldliness which characterized it 
and most of its members, the parents on both 
sides consented at once to the engagement, 
and to the marriage five years afterwards, 
when the bridegroom was twenty and the bride 
twenty-one. The courtship, as here told, is a 

perfect idyll in its way. How Sydney looked 
back upon it the following passage, from one of 

his letters to an intimate friend, will show — 
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" Here at last I am at peace. Here in the scene 
of my early and only love ; here, where the old days 
look out on me from every cottage window, murmur 
to me in every one of these old pines, whisper in the 
tall evergreens (where we so often sat together), and 
under the broad green sod of this quiet lawn lie 
buried but unforgotten. I cannot tell you the in- 
effable happiness with which once a year I come to 
this place. To these placid fields, murmurous — I 
have no other word — with sheep-bells ; this solitary 
hamlet, with its church beside the green, where for 
five years of happiest courtship I was the ever-wel- 
comed hero of village tattle and romance; thesQ 
silent lanes, which once were not so silent ; this dark 
old manor-house, to me so full of sunshine, round 
which the thoughts of my long absences used to walk 
day and night. Her father lost it the year we were 
married, after a lawsuit of a quarter of a century; 
but happily it is still in friendly hands, and I can 
still sleep in the room where she was bom." 

The young couple began life with very 
narrow means, and the health of both, especi- 
ally the wife, was exceedingly delicate. Indeed 
from this time dates the chronicle of continual 
illness and suffering, above all that vicarious 
suffering which is hardest to bear, and which, 
for him, ended but with life. To most men 
this would have been the extinguishment of all 
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intellectual growth, all delight in life. But 
Dobell's extraordinary force of will, vitality of 
brain, and power of dividing himself in two, 
so to speak, of conquering the body through 
the spirit, of analyzing his own sensations, and 
keeping up a mental existence quite distinct 
from the life of the heart, carried him through 
seas of affliction in which a feebler barque 
would have been totally swamped. 

His own letters, and the testimony of all 
his friends concerning him, go to prove that, 
full of trial as his life was, there was in him 
little or none of that morbidness, or even 
melancholy, to which men of genius are sup- 
posed to be prone. "Spasmodic*' as his 
poetry was considered, he himself was of a 
thoroughly cheerful and healthy mind, and 

there remained with him and in him to the 
very last, a most touching enjoyment of all 
that was left him to enjoy — a permanent sun- 
shininess of nature, which must have -been 
one of his greatest charms in the eyes of those 
who loved him. 
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And these were not few. For if he-exacted 
much, he gave much, especially to women, 
with whom his friendships were many and 
sincere, and whom he treated, high and low, 
near or distant, with the chivalrous tenderness 
of a stainless heart, as seeing in all womanhood 
the reflection of his own ideal of it — his wife. 

His family relations seem to have been 
rarely fortunate, tender, and close. 

*' He was loved by both his parents with unusual 
intensity ; their, admiration of him, and expectations 
from him, were very high, and at the same time very 
clearly defined, and any substitution of an ideal of 
his own for that which from his childhood had been 
held up to him, naturally brought upon him remon- 
strance, passionate, because the love out of which it 
sprang was passionate. 

"A sentence pencilled in one of his early note- 
books may be quoted here. ' Habit of obedience 
necessary fo be early formed. Therefore, before rea- 
son can comprehend the Will of God, another will is 
necessary; but when reason is gained Qod becomes 
the Parent, and the parent sinks to brotherhood.' " 

When we compare this with an extract from 
a letter to his eldest sister, written after the 
sudden rush of popularity which followed the 
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appearance of " The Roman," and the changed 
life which ensued therefrom, it is easy to see 
that Sydney Dobell must have been a very 
difficult person to guide or influence. 

" You think 1 am improved lately. As a moral 
and intellectual whole, perhaps I am. But I shall 
never cease to look back on the four or five years 
preceding my illness with a kind of self-reverence — 
as to an impossible saintdom, to which I would not 
return, but which I can never equal on this side. I 
see that I have a wider mission and a rougher excel- 
lence before me ; but I cannot look back without a 
melancholy interest to the years when I never thought 
or said a word but under the very eyes of God." 

Strong language, and capable of great mis- 
construction, as no doubt the writer was often 
misconstrued. His e^o — that is, his ideal of 
the self that he wished to be — was enormous, 
but it was mixed with no petty vanity, or 
desire of worldly admiration. Such could 
not exist in a man whose aim it was to live 
"under the very eyes of God." But these 
characteristics in him, so patent from very 
childhood, make it clear that the mistakes 
of his youth, in both physical and moral up- 
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bringing, were his own mistakes, and not, as 
has been sometimes asserted, his parents'. In 
great things and small, he inherited his grand- 
father Thompson's resolute will and strong 
self -consciousness, together with a certain 
iconoclastic spirit, which, with all his sweet- 
ness and almost angelic purity of heart, must 
have made him, even from boyhood, what 
parents call "extremely difficult to manage." 
Add to this the inevitable circumstances of 
his daily life, being sent to business at an age 
when most boys are only just sent to school, 
and, all his education being private, deprived 
entirely of that wholesome friction with the 
outside world which is an incalculable advant- 
age to both boy and man — and it is easy to 
understand how and why Sydney Dobell be- 
came what he was. Not his own ideal Sydney 
Dobell, certainly ; but as compared with ordin- 
ary mankind, most of whom have no ideal at 
all, a man whom nobody could overlook, and, 
though many might criticise and even dislike, 
nobody could in any way despise. Nay, even 
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the very egotism, or egoism— there is a vital 
difference between the two— of which he was 
widely, perhaps not unjustly accused, becomes 
pathetically excusable, when, after his death, 
one reads such a sentence as this — his answer 
to a correspondent who had hoped that the 
unfavourable reviews of " Balder " would teach 
him " humility." 

" If it be humiUty to be as nothing before God ; if 
it be humility, not as a dutiful theory, but as an 
actual involuntary consciousness, to ignore the pos- 
session of a single substantive power or quality, to 
Uve, move, speak, but as the helpless instrument of 
the One Omnipotent sole life, sole good, there are 
few humbler men alive than I." 

"The Roman" was written and published 
when he was but twenty-five. " Balder " fol- 
lowed soon after. These are his only complete 
poems ; though they were followed by a good 
many sonnets and lyrics, especially " England 
in Time of War," which contains passages of 
unparalleled beauty. And at thirty-five the 
poet — " spasmodic," eccentric, unintelligible as 
his writings may be caUed, few wiU deny to 
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him that title — the poet published his last 
work. This single decade, then, is all that 
posterity has to judge him by. 

, The human story of these ten years, if ex- 
ternally uneventful, is very interesting. Liter- 
ature was only the delight of his leisure ; he 
stiU earned his daUy bread as a wine-merchant, 
being, it is recorded, a shrewd and clever man 
of business. He kept up an aesthetic, pictmv 
esque, and hospitable home, in which he carried 
to the utmost limits an almost lavish system 
of alms-giving and general benevolence, on 
an income which, for a long time, was rarely 
over, sometimes under, four hundred a year. 
The necessity of many wanderings, chiefly 
in quest of health for his invalid wife, 
gave some variety to a life that otherwise 
would have been painfully monotonous. Every- 
where he seems to have been surrounded 
by devoted friends, of whom, among the 
women, a certain "M." who is described 
by him as "the light of the house," and 
another who is called " our adopted daughter," 
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stand out prominently ; while among his in- 
timate and affectionate masculine correspond- 
ents and allies, are George Gilfillan, Professor 
Blackie, the Rev. J. Brown Paton, Alexander 
Smith, Dr. Westland Marston, and John Nichol. 
Dobell's correspondence must have been 
very voluminous, and it is much to be 
regretted that the book contains so little of 
it. His is an exquisitely polished epistolary 
style, perhaps even too perfect, as in its 
striving after originality it sacrifices that frank 
simplicity which must be given up if people 
write their commonest letters **with an eye 
to posterity." Whether or not he did so, 
posterity must needs be grateful for such a 
charming result as the following birthday 
letter "to a young sister-/' — 

" Abercrombie Place, April 11th, 1854. 

" I have not forgotten your wish, you see, and I 
send you a kiss for it and for the way in which it 
was expressed. 

" May my letters be indeed to you like ' messages 
from Paradise,' except that I trust they may not 
be so ' few and far between.' What the Paradisaical 
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element in them can be I am at a loss to guess, but 
be they terrestrial and black as midnight clay, may 
your love, dear little-great sister, ever as now trans- 
figure them to the texture of that higher region 
wherefrom all love descends. 

" There's a long complicated sentence for you ! 
* Strange enough to be written to a little sister, if I 
did not know that little sister had already so much 
the mind of a woman. ' The mind of a woman I ' 
There, indeed, is a text for birthday wishes. God 
give you one day the ' mind of a woman.' This is 
a better wish than if I had said even the mind of an 
angel, for God does all things in an ordained pro- 
gression, and the order of his providence is first 
' woman,' then ' angel.' Therefore, you will neglect 
nothing that completes the true character of woman, 
nor think anything unimportant that is a part of it, 
however small ; conscious that the God who created 
womanhood can alone know the real value of any- 
thing that He has made, and that sometimes in our 
human estimates, ' the last may be first and the first 
last.' 

" Now the ideal of a woman's character is beautiful 
goodness. Not goodness only, but beautiful good- 
ness. You will say, perhaps, that all goodness is 
beautiful ; and so it is when in perfection ; but, like 
many other things in nature, it requires to be com- 
pletely and fully developed before you perceive all 
its qualities. Summer fruit is summer fruit, even 
before it is ripe ; there are all the main substances 
present in it which constitute a fruit — stone, skin, 
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pulp, juice ; but it is only when warmed into per- 
fection that it becomes flushed with colour, tinted 
with bloom, sweet to the taste, and beautiful to the 
eye. 

''So with goodness. Goodness is goodness also 
long before it is ripe ; and many people think it the 
better the sourer and bitterer it is. But you, dear 
sister, will be content with nothing less than good- 
ness sunshined into beauty. 

" Never be careless of anything that is beautiful. 
It may seem a trifle, but beauty is divine, you know, 
and God can dwell as easily in ah atom as in heaven. 
The bloom on the plum, the flush on the rose, the 
immaculacy of the snowdrop, the intensity of the 
light — these trifles sometimes make the difference 
between beauty and non-beauty. 

"You are now entering upon one of the most 
touching and precious times of life, when the child 
begins to blossom into the maiden — I was going to 
say * girl,' but we have called you girl a long, long 
while. Your birthday comes precisely at that very 
age of the growing year. May the God of goodness 
and beauty, who never fails to flower the spring into 
summer ynth harvest, find you as obedient as the 
dutiful earth, and bless and glorify you likewise. 
And long seasons hence may He gather your wheat 
into his gamer, that you yourself, relieved from that 
burthen of works and duties, may burst forth again 
into the spring which is everlasting ! " 

Take another, " to his father and mother ; " 
one of those dearly valued " Sunday letters," 
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which he wrote so long and faithfully to the 
beloved family home at Detmore : — 

" South Clermiston, October 19. 

"Gh that I could be home with a thought, and 
see the silent, golden, English autumn, though there 
are things at home that I long to see far more. In 
every season, the diflference between England and 
Scotland is distinct and characteristic, but in none, I 
think, more than in this. At home the wide, grand, 
calm, melancholy time dies " like an emperor stand- 
ing," and falls, a corpse of gold. Here the perpetual 
flurry of the weather pulls it to pieces, like a trav- 
eller in a flock of wolves. At home, every stage and 
age of death may be seen together on the tree, till 
some November night brings them all down at once ; 
here, a ghastly green, that grows daily more spectral, 
carries an old maid sort of horrid youth into the 
very jaws of the grave. Every day finds the trees 
thinner and thinner, but still grinning with a grisly 
green." 

Those landscape letters, vivid with brilliantly 
minute word painting, are interspersed by 
others of an ethical kind, full of his own strong, 
clearly defined, and never-concealed opinions. 

" In old times gentlehood, the one comprehensive 
caste, depended solely on blood. Oiven the blood, 
and nothing within the wide limits of virtue and 
honour could degrade the gentleman. To believe 
otherwise he would have resented as mortal insult to 
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the noble liberty of gentle birth. To be made or 
unmade by external circumstances (of moral indiflPer- 
ence) was the characteristic and villainous condition 
of the serf. ' Gentleman/ therefore, came to be the 
social standard; and we find 'gentlemen' employed 
in the free and varied manner that might be expected 
from the liberal consciousness of un^dienable rank. 
We never went so far in England as abroad, where 
nobles, Yathout loss of caste, might be found as 
grooms and menials ; but the difference was not in 
the principle, but in the degrees of application." 

The natural outcome of these beliefs is the 
following beautiful letter "to a sister — ^the 
wife of a * man in business ' : " — 

" A great deal has been written and talked lately 
about the possibility of gentlemen in business ; but 
what would do more than a library of books would 
be one really complete, thoroughly furnished, unmis- 
takable illustration. When I saw you, or thought 
of you rather, and your dear husband, settled for 
fourteen years in your beautiful ' Moorlands,' it seemed 
to me, here is precisely the golden opportunity ; here 
are husband and wife, father and mother, just fitted 
by original qualities and education (for if either 
element is absent the experiment can't be perfect) 
to realize, if they try, the ideal home and family of 
a gentleman; and just so placed by the fortune of 
life as to make such a combination of circumstances 
the very Q. E. D. for which we are all looking. I 
don't say it is to be done without difficulty, but I do 
say, and believe, that you have the power to do thie 
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thing if you set yourselves to it, and resolve that 
morally, intellectually, and aesthetically, you will be 
content with nothing short of the highest you can 
attain. And to make this illustration perfect, it is 
almost necessary that it should be representative, 
L e. that it should depend for its beauty on things 
that are not in their nature exceptional, but can be 
shared more or less by every well-organized, well- 
educated member of the great middle class. A 
husband and father carrying on successfully the prac- 
tical afifairs of work-a-day life, and depending for his 
nobility of station simply on the high degree of 
excellence to which he carries his duties, occupations, 
tastes, and pleasures. A wife and mother content 
in the same manner with simply trying to live out 
Christian ladyhood to its fairest and noblest possible 
— ^these are the two heads of such a household as I 
want to see ; such a household as may enable me to 
answer to the incredulous, " Ah, my dear poet, a very 
pretty dream indeed I " with an introduction to my 
brother and sister at ." 

How the poet, who was himself also a man of 
business, carried out the theories he preached, 
his " favourite " brother thus writes : — 

"Whatever he (Sydney) did, he did well. In 
business he was practical and shrewd, and while he 
had time and strength to direct, his affairs prospered. 
.... Characteristic of him were his simplicity and 
courage in carrying out the daily round of business 
duties, that must, of course, have been uncongenial 

Y 
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and even sometimes antagonistic to his personal 
tastes and feelings. He worked on in accordance 
with a code of principles which he applied to the acts 

necessary to gaining daily bread He held that 

the first business and profession of every man is to 
be a Christian gentleman, and that the acts and 
processes by which he gains money should always be 
a secondary part of his life and character; that, 
consequently, so long as the occupation is honest, it 
does not much signify what that occupation happens 
to be ; it can be made mean or dignified according to 
the personal character of the man who pursues it. 
He, therefore, did not attempt to escape from the 
business he had been brought up to pursue. He was 
strictly abstemious in his habits, but he considered 
the use of wines and spirits as a legitimate luxury, 
and that to condemn the use for fear of its abuse 
might accord with Mohammedan or Buddhist mo- 
rality, but was inconsistent ynth the tenor of Christian 
philosophy. He held, moreover, that what was 
allowed to the rich should not be withheld from the 
poor; that the more dangerous and difficult the 
traffic might be, the more important it was that men 
of courage and character should undertake it and 
conduct it, and in this spirit he worked, simply and 
fearlessly." 

However high was Sydney Dobell's standard 
of manhood, in that of womanhood he must, 
in this age of advanced opinions, have laid 
himseK open to the charge of narrowness. 
Evidently he held the doctrine of the softer 
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sex being the " inferior " animal. He says of 
"Aurora Leigh," though owning to having 
read it with ** profound admiration : " — 

" I hold it to be no poem ; for no woman, not even 
such a ' large-brained woman and large-hearted man ' 
as Mrs. Browning .... can create one, but it is 
one of the most signal and monumental books of 

modem times The more I Uve and study 

human nature, the more I perceive all feminine 
Uterature to be an error and an anomaly. A neces- 
sary anomaly at present, and to be dealt with as such, 
but always under all circumstances to be recognized 
as an anomaly, and never suflFered to enter into the 
ideal of human society." 

Consequently, with a sister who had com- 
mitted the great enormity of writing a book, 
he argues as follows :— 

" Now I dare say you will say I am very unreason- 
able when I confess that, much as I liked the per- 
formance, I was sorry to see it. But to show you the 
higher ratio of the apparent unreason I will explain 
why. I never doubted that you could if you liked 
accomplish a thing of this kind, and better even than 
this, and take your place among the hourly aggregat- 
ing troops of authoresses who are the pleasant vices 
and brilliant misfortunes of recent English Uterature. 
But I always hoped you would be content with the 
potentiality, and would set the much-required example 
of resisting a temptation which bids fair to stain with 

Y 2 
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ink the sweetest sanctuaries of life, and taint with 
the inevitable evils of many unnatural and abnormal 
qualifications three-fourths of the 'women of England/ 
" It is precisely those women who could do other- 
wise, if they chose, that should be careful to set the 
example of reminding the sisterhood that there are 
nobler vocations in this world than writing books, 
and a truer womanhood than that which wears its 
heart upon its sleeve. All honour and sympathy to 
those women for whom res angusta domi make this 
self-immolation an unmistakable necessity (and the 
best of them confess how sorely they feel the pro- 
fanation and all the defeminizing influences of their 
profession), but whenever no irresistible duty de- 
mands the service, I think, and every year strengthens 
the conviction, that it ceases to be justifiable." 

A dictum, which few men, and possibly 
fewer women, will be inclined to endorse. 

Clearly, the poet, devoted to a special idol, 
«ioe8 not perceive the flaw in his own argu- 
ment, viz., that if female authorship be so 
great an error, to commit it /or money does not 
render the offence less venial, but more so. 
The rea angusta domi should be met in some 
other way than by such a sacrifice — ^granting 
it to be a sacrifice. A question which it is 
idle to argue, since the world's experience 
proves that as a man may be a man of genius 
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and yet a good citizen, husband, father, and 
friend, so a woman may be able to express in 
art, literature, science, or any other form, that 
which it has pleased Heaven to put in her to 
express, without either igDoring or denying 
her womanhood, or giving up one iota of 
those domestic duties which are at once her 
utmost blessing and her greatest charm. 

Nevertheless it would be well for all women 
who desire to unwomanize themselves in any 
foolish way, to lay to heart some of Sydney 
Dobell's words in a letter planned, but never 
finished, when the question *'Why are early 
marriages more and more rare ? " was mooted in 
the Times newspaper. The cause, he considers, 
is " the increasing selfishness of young men, 
and the decreasing loveliness of young women." 

" Lovely (he says) is an unsatisfactory word, but it 
is the best available. A lovely thing is a thing which 
is lovable, and it is more or less lovely as it is more 

or less adapted to be loved I never knew a 

man of more than moderate stature who felt under- 
sized by the side of the loftiest female intellect, but 
I know that the strongest and proudest men have 
often felt ready to sink in sackcloth and ashes upon 
knees no human force could bend, before the humility, 
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the purity, the unconsciousness, the self-oblivion of 
the simplest woman in the world." 

A few prose writings, in which, as here, 
Dobell expressed as if forced by inner com- 
pulsion, some of his strongest opinions, poli- 
tical, ethical, and moral, a few poems pro- 
voking diverse and most opposite criticisms 
(into which this present paper enters not, as 
it deals with the man rather than his writings), 
and now and then very beautiful letters to 
friends and kinsfolks : these were all that 
broke the sad silence of the next ten years. 

Yet it seems to have been by no means a 
melancholy or idle life. The utmost amount 
of brain- work that his physicians allowed him 
to do, he did daily. He studied several lan- 
guages, so that during his compelled winters 
abroad — ^in the south of France, Spain, Italy — 
he was able thoroughly to throw himself into 
the social life of the people, and gather, in- 
valid as he always was, more or less, all the 
good that could be got out of foreign tra- 
velling. Nor, though continually drifting 
hither and thither, seeking, for his wife and 
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himself, the health that never came, does 
theirs seem to have been a dreary or home- 
less existence. He carried his *' home " with 
him. Wherever he pitched his tent all his 
friends immediately gathered round him. 
Whether in Scotland or Gloucestershire, he 
seems to have had the faculty of choosing 
most picturesque places to live in, and the 
still higher art of making every house a home. 
Even when driven to wandering he apparently 
made the best of his nomadic life by drinking 
in at every intellectual pore the keen delight 
of traveUing. 

But the years were fast narrowing wherein 
this restless spirit, which had begun life with 
such lofty aims, such gigantic aspirations, was 
allowed to do his work in the world, be it 
little or much. Sudden and mysterious at- 
tacks of illness, supposed to be pardy epileptic, 
attacked him from time to time, and were 
followed by long prostration. Consecutive 
brain-work became impossible. AU his bad 
sjonptoms were aggravated, if, indeed, they 
were not primarily caused, by an accident at 
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first thought to be very slight. Standing on 
the shore at Pute61i, the supposed landing- 
place of St. Paul, and trying to realize for 
himself the exact sight which met the apostle's 
eyes, he stepped backwards into an old 
Roman drain, bruising the neck and the top 
of the spine. Successive attacks of illness 
followed. 

" The one thing chiefly prescribed for him by his 
physicians at all times of his life — ^rest — seemed 
always unattainable. Best of brain, rest of heart, 
were alike impossible. The more difficult all eflfort 
became, the more resolved he seemed to persevere in 
it ; the more a duty cost him in personal sufifering, 
the more indomitably determined was he not to give 
up the doing of it. Education, early habits, and 
natural disposition, combined to produce an over- 
conscientiousness, which, so far as earthly results 
went, defeated its own end. To try and follow from 
his own memoranda and from other records his inner 
life at this time, is to wonder that nerves and -brain 
so long endured such tension, and that the blow 
which soon struck him down did not fall sooner." 

Something of this is indicated by the por- 
trait of him prefixed to vol. i., and painted 
about this time by his artist-brother — his 
*' favourite" — so often referred to, who thus 
writes concerning it : — 
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" I have compared notes with three well-known 
artists who have made a similar attempt. We all 
agreed that we never had a subject to whom it was 
more difficult to do justice, and that the portraits 
were more or less failures. The general eflfect of our 
model was so extremely beautiful and impressive, 
though the features when examined and drawn in 
detail were not regular, and the expression was so 
subtle and peculiar that it was never caught on paper 
or canvas, so that the effect we wished to reproduce 
was marred and unsatisfactory when compared with 
the original. He belonged to no type, yet I have 
never seen another man at all like him ; those who 
knew Lord Byron personally said Sydney's face re- 
called his. . . . But Byron's head, thbugh of similar 
proportions, was small, while Sydney's was exception- 
ally large, some three inches larger in circumfer- 
ence than an ordinary-sized man's head, and its 
height was even more remarkable than the length. 
His eyes were the bluest violet I have ever tried 
to paint; no colour could quite match their liquid 
ultramarine hues, and no lines convey their varying 
expression. Sometimes tender and sympathetic, at 
others stem and commanding, but usually, when in 
repose, they had a curious searching gaze, as though 
for ever trying to read and solve some unknown 
problem. The nose was straight, the upper lip rather 
long, but the mouth, even in middle age, was fresh, 
full, and expressive as a boy s." 

In the summer of 1869 a second accident 
befell him. Trying a newly purchased horse, 
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he was thrown — "found himself unable to 
move, beyond leaning upon one elbow, and at 
once faced the probability that he was danger- 
ously, perhaps mortally, injured/' 

*' Nearly three months of helplessness and much 
suffering followed. Though the injury proved to be, 
in some iways, less than could have been expected, 
the blow to the spine and the shock to the nervous 
system caused an amount of prostration that induced 
doubt as to whether he would recover the use of his 
limbs, and the muscles of one hip were so tax strained 
and weakened that he never again felt to have a 
good and safe hold of his horse. Biding, which all 
his life had been the one almost unfailing restorative, 
became from this time impossible. 

" During the many weeks before he regained power 
to walk, or even to stand, while he was very incredul- 
ous of ever being again anything but a cripple, those 
about him were struck with his wonderful serenity 
and thankfulness. 

" In a sonnet written at this time, headed, ' Under 
Especial Blessings ' — a sonnet that for some of his 
friends was, and always remained, a psychological 
puzzle — he tried to express his sense of overpowering 
gratitude for the mercy which had spared him life. 

" Love of life was, indeed, always characteristic of 
him. It was not simply that he was ' resigned to life,' 
because such was God's will, and for the sake of those 
who loved him, but that he rejoiced in life. Life, 
mere life, in the sweet air of the upper world, he 
valued as a priceless blessing. Knowing how intrinsic 
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was his faith in aU that makes the hope of immor- 
tality most consoling and supporting, knowing, too, 
how the deepening presence of sickness made most 
things men Lnt w^rth living for impossible to his 
later years, this joy in living was often even to those 
most intimately near him a marvel and a mystery." 

Nevertheless it probably helped in his tem- 
porary revival to a moderately healthy con- 
dition, during which his ever-active brain 
pertinaciously accomplished as much work as 
it could, and much more than it ought. Solid 
political papers — Dobell was from first to last 
a keen politician — alternated with light fancies. 

" He often amused odd quarters of an hour when 
resting on his sofa, or longer periods of his unrestful 
nights, in making little jetix d'esprit, sometimes in 
English, often in French, Italian, or Spanish, which 
he afterwards scribbled down. He wrote also at such 
waste times two or three political or electioneering 
burlesques. His pleasure when -a punning couplet 
on some question of the day, sent to Punch, was 
immediately inserted, was like a boy's. There was 
unselfishness as well as philosophy in the sweet- 
blooded way in which he made the most of all the 
more mirthful and pleasant aspects of his life. Al- 
though his deeper thoughts must always have been 
serious and solemn enough, they were never touched 
with gloom." 

A " decided and severe epileptiform attack " 
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convinced his friends and himself^ as he says 
in a letter, "that his travelling days were 
over." It became necessary to settle in some 
comfortable house which might be "a home 
to live in and to die in/* This was found 
in Barton End House, near NaUsworth, Glou- 
cestershire, not far from the pretty cottage 
where, eighteen years before, he had finished 
" Balder." In August, 1871, the family settled 
there. Truly "a house to live in," for he 
seems to have taken endless delight in "the 
roomy comfort of the substantial old house 
and the beauty of its grounds and situation ; " 
and finally " a house to die in.'' 

Not, however, for three years more — three 
not unhappy years, despite his constant vale- 
tudinarianism and liability to those epilepti- 
form attacks, though the symptoms of decided 
epilepsy were always absent. 

" Most of his friends felt that the life he now led 
of self-denial, of suflFering, of constant prostration 
and chastisement, of gallant resurgence from prostra- 
tion, only to be overwhelmed afresh by the mysterious 
evil which sapped the powers of life, could have had 
for them no beauty that they should desire it. . . . 
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Truly he possessed many kinds of joy. No one, his 
wife says, who had ever seen could ever forget the 
rapt delight with which, after a restless night of 
suffering, he would listen to the matin music of 

spring birds This pure joy in the exquisite- 

ness of spring and of morning made the very opening 
of his eyes upon these aspects of nature a feast of 

thankful wonder His faithful * joy in the deep 

things of God,' as revealed to us by the ' mind of 
Christ,' and his unwavering allegiance to the central 
truths of the religion thus revealed . . . made an 
atmosphere about him which it was a spiritual and 
even a physical support and elevation to breathe. 
Consciousness of the weakness of his sick body was 
lost in the impression of wholesome health made by 
the sound and strong spirit." 

But in spite of this the flesh was fast failing. 
In the spring and summer of 1874 sudden and 
heavy worldly cares consequent on the death 
of the manager of his house of business fell 
upon him. "Long letters had to be written, 
and written at once — ^long business discussions 
held, and complicated statements attended to." 
The ail-but dying man ronsed himself, and did 
all that was necessary to do, so that members 
of his own family who visited him were de- 
ceived, and "his wife's repeated expression, 
* These things will kill him ! ' was considered 
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to be passionate exaggeration, as was his 
mother's exclamation, 'Then you have killed 
him!' when told of two or three hours of 
close and uninterrapted business discussion, 
and of the mental vigour he had shown, only 
a month before the end." 

That end his biographer alone must tell, for 
no one else could do it so touchingly and so 
well. After a brief three-days absence — 

"The change she (his 'adopted daughter') saw 
was not only that of increased weakness ; there was 
in his face a peculiar, inwardly absorbed expression, 
as if the invisible world, more real and present to 
him than the visible, so occupied him that it was 
only with effort he brought himself back from that 
far country to consciousness of what was passing 
around him A perfect peacefulness and pla- 
cidity was the general expression of his face about 
this time .... so that those about him received 
an impression of insuperable vitality that would not 
allow apprehensioa cf the great change." 

" On one of the first days of August, he was per- 
suaded to lie out in the open air on the sunny gravel 
sweep in front of the house for a quarter of an hour, 
and seemed in a peculiar manner to delight in all 
that met his eyes. He was taking his last fully 
conscious look at his beloved beech woods, and the 
sloping terrace garden at the east end of the house, 
of which he had always been specially fond. On 
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going indoors he fell into a profound sleep on the 
sofa. On his awaking, the evening was passed as 
usual, but in the middle of that night he woke in a 
strange tremble and confusion of mind, from which 
his brain never wholly cleared." 

Nearly a week passed, during which he did 
not leave his room, and "had one or two 
fixed delusions/' On the 8th of August acute 
delirium set in, and the strong, acute, delicate 
brain was overthrown for ever. 

" He lay for two weeks only partially and at in- 
tervals conscious— consciousness always marked by 
some gracious, pleasant, tender saying or recognition. 
His incoherent talk was oftenest of abstract philo- 
sophy. ... or expressions of love, anxiety, and com- 
passion for his wife. . . . ' How beautiful ! ' was the 
comment of all who looked upon his face. At all 
calm times he looked so much less ill than those who 
had watched him in other illnesses had often seen 
him look, that hope would occasionally make itself 
felt even now. But he never slept except under the 
influence of sedatives, and these so visibly lowered 
all powers of Ufe that to administer them was to 
hasten the end. Incessant restlessness wore him 
out. 

" On the evening of August 22nd, as his favourite 
rooks, winging home, were crossing the sky in front 
of his window, his last breath was quietly drawn. 
Rest came to him. The last sunshine of a gorgeous 
August evening lay rich and deep upon the scene he 
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loved so dearly. The arms of his wife were round 
him ; his hand was held by his mother. 

"On the first day of September, his favourite 
month, the month of his wife's birthday, the month 
which in the old early days of happy courtship he 
passed at her house, his mortal remains were taken 
to the Painswick Cemetery, chosen for their resting- 
place as overlooking a district the ideal beauty ot 
which was specially dear to him. The funeral 
service was read by Dr. Percival, who made a long 
journey from the place of his holiday sojourn to be 
present. His brothers and many old Mends gathered 
round the coffin, which was lowered to its rest 
covered with fragrant white flowers. On his coffin 
(by his own wish, expressed years before) were en- 
graved the words, 'Lord, remember me when Tlion 
comest into Thy kingdom.^ '' 

And reading this record of an imperfect, 
never-fulfilled, yet most lovely and lovable 
life, who can doubt He will ? 
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MONSIEUE GUIZOT in Private Life (1787- 

1874). By His Daughter, Madame db Witt. Translated by Mrs. 
Simpson. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 158. 

" Madame de Witt has done justice to her father's memory in an admirable re- 
cord of his life. Mrs. Simpson's translation of this singularly interestihg book is 
in accuracy and grace worthy of the original and of the Buhject."— Saturday Review. 

"This book was well worth translating. Mrs. Simpson has written excellent 
English, while preserving the spirit of the French." — The Times. 

" M G-uizot stands out in the pages of his daughter's excellent biography a dis- 
tinct and life-like figure. He is made to speak to us in his own person. The best 
part of the book consists of a number of his letters, in which he freely unfolds his 
feelings and opinions, and draws with unconscious boldness the ontUnes of his 
forcible and striking character." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

"This work is replete with interesting reminiscences, and the reading publio 
may be congratulated on having a literary treat provided for them. It shows M. 
Guizot in the light of a most agreeable companion and capital correspondent, with 
a mind as capable of feeling interested in the little pleasure of society as in tiia 
great affairs of State. His descriptions of the life he passed in England during 
his last visit to this country are as lively as graphic." — GUM, 

" We congratulate Mrs. Simpson on an excellent translation of a pleasing book. 
We heartily recommend it The manner of the work is as charming as the mat- 
ter, and we can scarcely say more." — Whitehall Review. 

" We cannot but feel grateful for the picture that Mme. de Witt has given us of 
her father in his home. It is a work for which no one can be better qualified than 
a daughter who thoroughly understood and sympathised with him." — Guardian. 

OUE HOLIDAY IN THE EAST. By Mrs. George 

SuMi^EB. Edited by the Rev. Gbobqe Henbt Siimneb, Hon. Canon 
of Winchester, Rector of Old Alresford, Hants. Svo, with Hills'- 
trations. 15s. 
" ' Our Holiday in the East * may take its place among the earnest and able 
books recording personal travel and impressions in those lands which are conse- 
crated to US by their identification with Bible history."— Z>a«7y Telegrctph. 

"A most charming narrative of a tour in the East amongst scenes of the deep- 
est interest to the Christian. No one can rise from the perusal of this fascinating 
volume without the pleasant conviction of having obtained much valuable aid for 
the study of the inspired narrative of Our Blessed Lord's USe.*'— Record. 

" A very readable and instructive record. Mrs. Sumner tells her experiences 
gracefully." — Examiner. 

" A most interesting and charming book, which will affoxd readers both instmc- 
tion and amusement." — Hasn^pshire Chronicle. 

MY JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD, via 

Getlon, New Zealaio), Austbaixa, Tobbbs Stbaits, GmxA, 
Japan, and thb United Statbs. By GAfTAiN S. H. Jonbs-Pabbt, 
late 102nd Royal Madras Fnsileers. 2 vols. Grown 8to. 21s. 

"A very pleasant book of travel, weU worth reading."— tSTpectator. 

*' A readable book, light, pleasant, and chatty." — Globe. 

*' A lively account of the author's experiences ashore and afloat, which is well 
worth reading.*'— 2>aay Neim. 

*' It is pleasant to foUow Captain Jones-Parry on his jonzTiey round the world. 
He is full of life, sparkle, sunlight, and anecdote."— (TrapAte. 

"A thoroughly entertaining book of travel Captain Parry's style is lively, his 
anecdotes are good, his sense of humour considerable, and to these admirable 
qnalitieB he ados the insight into persons and things of the man of the world. It 
is a book that should be read by everyone ; by the Btav>at-home to be pleasantly 
instructed concerning foreign parts, and by the Englishman abroad to see how he 
himself is viewed, and to learn something of those portions of the globe which he 
is not himself able to visit."— ifonu News /or India, 
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EOYAL WINDSOR. By W. Hepworth Dixon. 

Second Edttion. VolumeB L and II. Demy Svo. 30s. 
CONTENTS OF VOLS. I AND IL— Oftatle HUl, Norman Keep, First King's Hoiue, 
Lion Heart, Kini^len Windsor, Windsor Won, Geoffrey riantagenet, Windsor 
Lost, The Fallen Deputy, The Queen Mother, Maud do Braose, The Barons* 
War, Second King's House, Edward of Carnarvon, Perot de (Hyeston, Isabel 
de France, Edward of Windsor, Crecy, Patron Saints, St George, Sociely of 
St George, Lady Salisbury, David King of Soots, Third King's House, Ballad 
Windsor, The Fair Countess, BJchard of Bordeaux, Court Parties, Boyal Favour, 
ites, Behearsing for Windsor, In the Great Hall, Simon de Burley, Badoote 
Bridge, A Feast of Death, Gtooffrey Chancer, At Winchester Tower, St George's 
Chapel, The Little Queen, At Windsor, Duchess Philippote, The Windsor Plot, 
Bolingbroke, Court of Chivalry, Wager of Battle, Captive Little Queen, A New 
Year's Plot, Night of the Kings, Dona Juana, Constance of York, The Norman 
Tower, The Legal Heir, Prince Hal, The Devil's Tower, In Captivity Captive, 
Attempt at Bescne, Agincourt, Kaiser Sigismund, The Witch Queen, Sweet 
Kate, The Msid of Honour, Lady Jane, Henry of Windsor, Richard of York, 
Two Duchesses, York and Lancaster, Qnion of the Roses. 
" * Royal Windsor * follows in the same lines as * Her Majesty's Tower,* and aims 
at weaving a series of popular sketches of striking events which centre round 
Windsor CasUei Mr. Dixon makes everything vivid and picturesque. Those who 
liked 'Her Majesty's Tower' will find these volumes equally pleasant "—ilMaMNMi. 
**A truly fine and interesting book. It is a valuable contributiim to English 
history; worthy of Mr. Dixon's fame, worthy of its grand subject" — Morning Post. 
** Mr. Dixon has supplied us with a highly entertaining book. * Royal Windsor * 
Is eminently a popular work, bristling wiui anecdotes and amusing sketchee of 
historical characters. It is carefully written, and is exceedingly pleasant reading. 
The story is brightly told ; not a dull page can be found."— jfffomdicr. 

** These volumes will find favour with the widest circle of readers. From the first 
days of Norman Windsor to the Plantagenet period Mr. Dixon tells the story of this 
famous castle in his own picturesque, bright, and vigorous way." — Daily Td^aph. 

'* Mr. Hepworth Dixon has found a congenial subject in * Royal Windsor.' Un- 
der the sanction of the Queen, he has enjoyed exceptional opportunities of most 
searching and complete investigation of the Royal House and every other part of 
Windsor Castle, in and out, above ground and below ground."— jDatly Nexu. 

VOLS. ni. Ain> IV. OP ROYAL WINDSOR. By 

W. Hkpwobth Ddcok. Second Edition, Demy 8to. 30s. Gom- 
pleting the Work. 

CONTENTS OF VOLS. ILL AND IV.— St George's HalL The Tudor Tower, A 
Wbidsor Comedy, The Secret Room, Treaties of Windsor, The Private Stair, 
Disgrading a Knii^t, In a King's House, The Maiden's Tower, Black Days, 
The Virgin Bride, Elegy on Windsor, Fair Geraldine, Course of Song, AWind- 
sor Gospeller, Windsor Martyrs, A Royal Reference, Hatchment Down, The 
People's Friend, St George's Enemy, Lady Elizabeth's Grace, Queen Mary, 
Grand Master of St George, Deanery and Dean, Sister Temperance, Eliza- 
betii's Lovers, Dudley Constable, The Schoolmaster, Peace, Proclaimed, 
Sluj-kespere's Windsor, The Two Shakesperes, The Merry Wives, Good Queen 
Bess, House of Stuart, The Little Park, The Queen's Court, The King's 
Knights, Spurious Peace, King Christian, A Catholic Dean, Apostasy, Expul- 
sion, Forest Rightii, Book of Sports, Windsor Cross, In the Forest, Windsor 
Seized, Under the Keep, At Bay, Feudal Church, Soundheads, Cavalier 
Prisoners, The New Model, Last Days of Royalty, Saints in Council, Chang- 
ing Sides, Bagshot Lodge, Cutting Down, Windsor Uncrowned, A ** Merry** 
CflBsar, Windsor Catholic, The Catastrophe, Domestic Life, Home. 
" Readers of all classes will feel a genuine regret to think that these volumes 

contain the last of Mr. Dixon's vivid and lively sketches of English history. His 

hand retabied its cunning to the last, and these volumes show an Increase in force 

and dignity.'*— ^Mcmmrn. 
"Mr. Dixon's is the picturesque way of writing history. Scene after scene is 

brought before us in the most effective way. His book ifl not only pleasant readp 

ing, but fuU of information.**— 6^K||)A<& 
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CONVERSATIONS with Distinguished Persons 

during the Second Empire, from 1860 to 1863. By the Late 
Nassau W. SB^aoB. Edited by his Daughter, M. G. M. Sdcpson. 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

Among other perBons whose conTersationB are given in these volomea are: — ^Prince 
Napoleon; the Dnc de Broglie; the Marqnises Ghambrnn, Lasteyrie, Palla- 
vicini, Voga^; Marshal Bandon; Gonnts Arrivabene, Giroourt, Goroelle, Ker- 
gorlay, Montalembert, B^mnsat, Zamoyski; Generals Changamier, F^n^lon, 
Trochn; Lords Gowley audGlyde; Messiears Ampere, Beanmont, Ghambol, 
Chevalier, Gonsin, Dayton, Droayn de Lhays, DachAtel, Dofaore, Damon, 
Davergier de Haoranne, Qoizot, Lamartine, Lomdnie, Lavergne, Lanjoinais, 
Manry, Marochetti, Masson, M^rim^ Odillon Barrot, Pelletan, Pietri, B^nan, 
St Hilalre, Slidell, Thiers, De Witt; Mesdames Girconrt, Coma, Mohl, &o. 
"Mr. Senior's 'Gonversatlons with M. Thiers, M. Gnizot,' Ac., published about a 
year and a half ago, were the most interesting volumes of the series which had 
appeared up to that time, and these new 'Gonversations ' are hardly, if at all, less 
welcome and important A large part of this delightful book is made up of studies 
by various critics, from divers points of view, of the character of Louis Napoleon, 
and of more or less vivid and accurate explanatious of his tortuous policy. The 
work contains a few extremely interesting reports of oouversations with M. Thiers. 
There are some valuable reminisoenoes of Lamartine, and among men of a some- 
what later day, of Prince Napoleon, Drouyn de Lhuys, Montalembert, Victor 
Cousin, Bdnan, and the Chevaliers.*' — At?tmcnan. 

" It is impossible to do justice to these * Conversations * in a brief notice, so we 
must be content to refer our readers to volumes which, wherever tiiey are opened, 
will be found pregnant with interest"— 2%« Times. 

" Many readers may prefer the dramatic or literary merit of Mr. Senior's * Con- 
versations ' to their historical interest hut it is impossible to insert extracts of such 
length as to represent the spirit, the finish, and the variety of a book which is 
throughout entertaining and instructive."— tSfoturday Review, 

CONVERSATIONS with M. Thiers, M. Guizot, 

and other Distingroished Persons, during the Second Empire. By 
the Late Nassau W. Sbniob. Edited by his Daughter, M. 0. M. 
SiMPSOK. 2 vols, demy 8vo. 30s. 

Among other persons whose conversations are recorded in these volumes are:— 
King Leopold; the Due de Broglie; Lord Gowley; Counts Arrivabene, Gor- 
ceUe, Daru, Flahault, Kergolay, Montalembert; Gtonerals Lamorid^re and 
Chrzanowski; Sir Henry Ellis; Messieurs Ampere, Beaumont, Blanchard, 
Bouffet, Anguste Chevalier, Victor Cousin, De Witt, DuchAtel, Ducpetiaux, 
Dumon, Dussard, Duvergier de Hauranne, L^n Fauoher, Fr^re-Orban, Qrim- 
blot, Quizot, Lafitte, Labaume, Lamarthie, Lanjuinais, MaUao, Manin, M^rim^ 
Mignet Jnles Mohl, Montanelli, Odillon-Barrot, Qufitelet B^musat Bogier, 
Blvet, Bossini, Horace Say, Thiers, Trouvd-Chauvel, Villemain, Wolowski; 
Mesdames Circourt, Comu, Blstori, &c. 
"This new series of Mr. Senior's * Conversations* has been for some years past 
known in manuscript to his more intimate friends, and it has always been felt that 
no former series would prove more valuable or important Mr. Senior had a social 
position which gave him admission into the best literary and political circles of 
Paria He was a cultivated and sensible man, who knew how to take fuU advan- 
tage of such an opening. And above all, he had by long practice so trained his 
memory as to enable it to recall all the substance, and often the words, of the long 
«onversattons which he was always holding. These conversations he wrote dovm 
with a surprising accuracy, and then handed the manuscript to his friends, that 
they might correct or modify his report of what they had said. This book thus 
contains the opinions of eminent men given in the freedom of conversation, and 
Afterwards carefully revised. Of their value there cannot be a question. The book 
is one of permanent historical interest There is scarcely a page without some 
memorable statement by some memorable man. Politics and society and literature 
'—the three great interests that make up life— are all discussed in turn, and there is 
no disonssion which is unproductive of weighty thought or striking fact'^— il(A<n«)am. 
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HISTORY OF TWO QUEENS: CATHARINE 

OF ARAOON aod ANNE BOLETN. By W. Hbfwosih Dixcn. 
Second Edition. Vols. 1&2. Demy Svo. 30b. 

**ln two handaome yolnmea Hr. Dixon here gives ns the flnt instahnent of a 
new historical work on a most attractlye sabject The book is in many respects a 
favoorable specimen of Mr. Dixon's powers. It is the most painstaking anct 
elaborate that he has yet written. .... On the whole, we may say that the book 
is one which will sustain the reputation of its author as a writer oi great power 
and yersatllity, that it gives a new aspect to many an old subject, and presents in 
ft very strUdng light some of the most recent discoveries in English history." — 
Athenmum. 

"In these volumes Uie author exhibits in a signal manner his special powers 
and finest endowments. It is obvious that the historian has been at especiiu pains 
to justify his reputation, to strengthen his hold upon the learned, and also to 
extend his sway over the many who prize an attractive style and interesting narra- 
tive more highly than laborious resesjxsh and philosophlo insight**— J/bminy Post 

*' The thanks of all students of English history are due to Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
for his clever and original work, 'History of two Queens.* The book is a valuable 
contribution to English history.**— Z>a«7y Nem. 

VOLS. m. & IV. OF THE HISTORY OF TWO 

QUEENS : CATHARINE OP ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. 
By W. Hbfworth Dixon. Second Edition. Demy 8yo. Price SOs. 
Oompleting the Work. 

*' These concluding volumes of Mr. Dixon's * Histo^ of two Queens * wfll be per- 
used with keen interest by thousands of readers. Whilst no less valuable to tiie 
student, they will be far more enthralling to the general reader than the eskriier 
half of the mstory. Every page of what may be termed Anne Boleyn's story affords 
a happy illustration of the author's vivid and picturesque style. The work should 
be found In every library."— i*oft. 

fflSTOBY OF WILLIAM PENN, Founder of 

PennBylvania. By W. Hkfworth Ddcon. A NswLibrabt Edition 
1 vol. demy 8yo, with Portrait. 12b. 

" Hr. Dixon's ' William Penn ' is, perhaps, the best of his books. He has now re- 
vised and issued it with the addition of much fresh matter. It is now offered in a 
sumptuous volume, matching with Mr. Dixon's recent books, to a new generation of 
readers, who will thank Mr. Dixon for his interesting and instructive memoir of 
one of tiie worthies of England."— -jEaromMer. 

VOLS. m. & TV. OP HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Completing the Work. Third 
Edition. Demy 8yo. 80b. 

FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hepworth Dixon. Third 

Edition. 2 vols. 8yo, with Colonred lUnBtrations. 80s. 
"Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest but to please Its readers 
and it deserves to do so. It contains a great deal that is worthy of attention^ and 
is likely to produce a very useful effect"— iSkrtiirday Bevieu. 

THE SWrrZERS. By W. Hepwobth Dixon. 

Third Edition. 1 vol. demy 8yo. 158. 
** A lively, interesting, and altogether novel book on Switxerhmd, It is full of 
valuable ix^ormation on social, political, and ecclesiastloal qnestioiuii and, like all 
Mr. Dixon's books, is eminently readable"— Zkitfy ifopt. 
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PLAYS, PLAYERS, AND PLAYHOUSES, AT 

HOME AND ABBOA.D ; With Anecdotes of the Dsama and the 
Stage. By Lord William Pitt Lennox. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 218. 

TALES OF OUR GREAT FAMILIES. Second 

Series. By Edwabd Walfobd, M.A., Author of " The County 
Families," " Londoniana," Ac. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2l8. 

CoNTKNTS:— The Old Oountess of Deamond, The Edgcombes of Edgctunbe and 
Gothele, The Lynches of Ghblway, A Cadet of the Plantagenets, The Proud 
Dnke of Somerset, Lady Kilsyth, The Dalzells of Gamwath, The Ladies of 
Llangollen, The Foxes, The Stuarts of Traquair, Belted Will Howard, An 
Episode in the House of Dundonald, The Ducal House of Hamilton, The 
Chief of Dundas, The Duke of Chandos and Princely Canons, The Spencers 
and Comptons, All the Howards, The Lockharts of Lee, A Qhost Story in the 
Noble House of Beresf ord, A Tragedy in Pall Mall, An Eccentric Bussell, The 
Lady of Lathom House, Two Boyal Marriages in the Last Century, The 
Boyles, The Merry Duke of Montagu, The Bomance of the Earldom of Hun- 
tingdon, Lady Hester Stanhope, The Countess of Nithsdale, The Bomance of 
the Earldom of Mar, Margaret Duchess of Newcastle, Lord Northington, The 
Cutlers of Wentworth, The Earldom of Bridgewater, The Carews of Bedding- 
' ton, A Chapter on the Peerage, The Kirkpatricks of Closebum, The Cliffords 
Earls of Cumberland, The Homes of Polwarth, The Ducal House of Bedford, 
Tragedies of the House of Lines, The Duoal House of Leinster, The Boyal 
House of Stuart, The Qreat Douglas Case, The Badcliffes of Derwentwater, 
The Rise of the House of Hardwicke, Field-Marshal Keith. 
" The social rank of thn persons whose lives and characters are delineated in 
this work and tiie inherent romance of the stories it embodies will ensure it a 
widespread popularity. Many of the paxMrs possess an engrossing and popular 
interest, while all of them may be read with pleasure and ptoAV'^Examiner. 

"A second series of Mr. Wa1ford*s 'Tales of our Great Families' has by no 
means exhausted the rich field of material existing in the genealogy of the United 
Kingdom, and which gives proof that truth is stranger than fiction. There are few 
readers who will not bear testimony to the fascination of these family legenda*'-— 
Jkaiii Telegraph. 

DIARY OF A TOUR IN SWEDEN, NORWAY, 

AND RUSSIA, IN 1827. By The Mabchionbss of Webtminbtbr. 
1 voL Demy 8vo. 158. 

" A bright and lively record. So pleasantly are the letters written which Lady 
Westminster sent home, that her book is most agreeable; and it has this special 
merit, that it brings clearly before us a number of the great people of former 
days, royal and. imperial personages, whose intimate acquaintance Uie traveller's 
rank enabled her to make." — AtJienaum. 

"A very agreeable and instructive volume."— <Sfa<ur(iay Bedew. 

" We recommend Lady Westminster's diary to all readers as a highly instructive 
book of interesting travel, replete with graphic sketches of social life and scenery, 
■and abonndhig in many entertaining anecdotes."— Court JownaL 

HOLIDAYS IN EASTERN FRANCE; Sketches 

of Travel in Champagne, Franchb-Gomte, the Jura, the Yallet of 
the DouBS, &c. By M. Bbtham-Edwabds. Svo. lUnstrations. 15b. 

^ Miss Edwards' present volume, written in the same pleasant style as that which 
described her wanderings in Western France, is so much the more to be recom- 
mended that its contents are fresher and more novoL" — Saturday Revieto. 

"Beaders of this work will find plenty of fresh information about some of the 
most delightful parts of France. The descriptions of scenery are as graphic as the 
fi ketches of character are lifelike."— ^lo&e. 
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THE VILLAGE OF PALACES ; or. Chronicles of 

Chelsea. By the Rev. A. G. L'Ebulanoe. 2 vols crown 8to. 21s. 

*' Hr. L'Estrange has mnoh to tell of the various pablio institutions associated 
with Chelsea. Altogether his yolomes show some out-of-the-way research, and 
are written in a llTely and goaslpping style." — The Times. 

'* These yolumes are pleasantly written and fairly interesting.** — Athmmwn. 

"Mr. L'Estrange tells us much that is interesting about Chelsea. We take 
leaye of this most chanuing book with a hearty recommendation of it to our 
readers."— iSpectotor. 

" One of the best gossiping topographies since Leigh Hunt's 'Old Court Suburb.* 
So many persons of note have liyed in Chelsea that a book far less carefully com- 
piled than this has been could not fail to be amusing.*' — Daily Telegraph. 

*' This is a work of light antiquarian, biographical, and historical gossip. Mr. 
L'Estrange is inspired by interest in his subject"— 2>at7y News. 

*' Every inhabitant of Chelsea will welcome this remarkably interesting work. 
It sheds a flood of light upon the past; and, while avoiding the heaviness of 
most antiquarian works, gives, in the form of a popular and amusing sketch, a 
complete history of this ' Village of Palaces.* "— CTkebea Neios. 

AN ACTOR ABROAD; or, Gossip, Dramatic, 

Nabbaitye, Ain> DESCBiFnyE : From the Recollections of an 
Actor in Australia, New Zealand, the Sandwich Islands, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Central America, and New York. By Edmund 
Leathes. Demy 8vo. 15s. 
" * An Actor Abroad ' Ui a bright and pleasant volxune — an eminently readable 
book. Mr. Leathes has the great merit of being never dnlL He has the power of 
telling a story clearly and pointedly."— ^aturctoy Review. 

*' A readable, gossipping, agreeable record of the chances and changes of an 
actor's career in far distant lands. Many of the sketches of character display con- 
siderable literary skill.**— j?ra. 

"A very readable book. It is a combination of the experiences of the voyager 
with those of the artist"— ^coclemy. 

THE YOUTH OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. Edited, 

from the French of L. Wobsener, by Chablottb M. Tonge, Author 
of " The Heir of Redclyffe," &c. 2* vols, crown 8vo. 2l8. 
"M.Wiesener is to be complimented on the completeness, accuracy, and re- 
search shown in this work. He has drawn largely on the French Archives, the 
Public Becord Office, and British Museum, for information contained in original 
documents, to some of which notice is directed for the flrst time. M. Wiesener'a 
work is well worth translating, for it is most interesting as showing the education 
and circumstances which tended to form the character of that extraordinary 
queen. Miss Tonge appears to have successfully accomplished the task which she 
has undertaken."— iKAenanim. 

RORAIMA AND BRITISH GUIANA, with a 

Glance at Bermuda, the West Indies, and the Spanish Main. By 
J. W. Boddam-Whbthah. 8vo. With Map and Illustrations. 15b. 

"The author has succeeded in producing an interesting and readable book of 
travels. His remarks on every-day life in the tropics, his notes on the geography 
and natural history of the countries he visited, and, above all, his vivid descrip- 
tions of scenery, combine to form a record of adventure which in attractiveness it 
will not be easy to surpass.**— iitA«nanim. 

*' Mr. Whetham writes with vigour, and describes the life in the forests and on 
the rivers and prairies of South America with a picturesqueness and freshness of 
interest not inferior to that of the late Mr. Waterton's immortal wanderings. Mr. 
Whetham travelled in portions of Guiana little known, meeting with many adven- 
tures, seeing many strange sights, and taking notes which have furnished matter 
for a book of fascinating interest'*— Z>at7y Ifewt. 
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BOUND THE WORLD IE SIX MONTHS. By 

LiEDT.-OoLONEL E. S. Bbidobs, Grenadier Guards. 1. vol Svo. 158. 

" The author may be congratulated on his snccess, for his pages are light and 
pleasant The volxune will be found both amusing and useful" — At?uitaewn. 

'* Colonel Bridges' book has the merit of being lively and readabla HIb adyioe 
to future travellers may be found seryioeable."— PoJI Mall Chxette. 

A LEGACY : Being the Life and Bemains of John 

Mabtin, Schoolmaster asd Poet. Written and Edited by the 

Anther of " John Halifaz." 2 vols, crown 8vo. With Portrait. 2l8. 

** A remarkable book. It records the life, work, aspirations, and death of a 

schoolmaster and poet, of lowly birth but ambitious souL His writings brim with 

vivid thought, touches of poetic sentiment, and trenchant criticism of men and 

books, expressed in scholarly language." — Ouardicm. 

**Mrs. Graik has related a beautiful and pathetic story— a story of faith and 
courage on the part of a young and gifted man, who might under other circumstances 
have won a place in literature. The story is one worth reading."— PaU Mall Oazette. 

LIFE OF MOSOHELES ; with Selections from 

HIS diaries and correspondence. By His Wife. 

2 vols, large post 8vo, with Portrait. 24s. 
"This life of Moscheles will be a valuable book of reference for Uie musical his- 
torian, for the contents extend over a period of threescore years, commencing with 
1794, and ending at 1870. We need scarcely state that all the portions of Mosche- 
les* diary which refer to his intercourse with Beethoven, HummeL Weber, Gzemy, 
Spontini, Bossini, Auber, HaJ^vy, Schumann, Ghemblni, Spohr, Mendelssohn, F. 
David, Chopin, J R Cramer. Clementi, John Field, Habeneck, Hauptmann, Kalk- 
brenner, Eiesewetter, 0. Klingemann, Lablache, Dragonetti, Sontag, Persian!, 
Malibran, Paganinl, Bachel, Bonzi de Begnis, De Beriot, Ernst, Donzelli, Cinti- 
Damoreao, Chelard, Bochsa, Laporte, Charles Kemble, Paton (Mrs. Wood), 
SchrOder-Devrient, Mrs. Siddons, Sir H. Bishop, Sir G. Smart, Staudigl, Thalberg, 
BerUoz, Vellutl, C. Young, Balf e, Braham, and many other artists of note in their 
time, will recall a flood of recollections. It was a delicate task for Madame Mos- 
cheles to select from the diaries in reference to living persons, but her extracts have 
been judiciously made. Moscheles writes fairly of what is called the * Music of the 
Future ' and its disciples, and his judgments on Herr Wagner, Dr. Liszt, Buben- 
stein. Dr. von BUlow, litoUf, &c, whether as composers or executants, are in a 
liberal spirit He recognizes cheerfully the talents of onr native artists ; Sir S. 
Bennett, Mr. Macf arren, Madame Goddard, Mr. J. Bamett, Mr. Hullah, Mr. A Sul- 
livan, &C. The volumes are full of amusing anecdotes."— ii(A«niB«m. 

fflSTORIO CHATEAUX: Blois, Fontainebleau, 

YiNGENNBs. By LoBD Lamington. IyoLSyo. 15b. 
"A very interesting volume." — Times. 
" A lively and agreeable book, f uU of action and colonr."— ^McfUBUfA 

CELEBRITIES I HAVE KNOWN. By Loed 

William Pitt Lbnnox. Second Series. 2 volmnes demy 8yo. SOs. 
**This new series of Lord William Lennox's reminiscences is fuUy as entertain- 
ing as the preceding one. Lord William makes good use of an excellent memory, 
and he writes easily and pleasantly."— Poil Mall QautU, 

COACHING ; With Anecdotes op the Eoad. By 

Lord William Fitt Lennox. Dedicated to His Grace the 
Duke of Beaufort, E.G., President, and the Members of 
the Coaching Club. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 

*' Lord William's book is genial, discursive, and gossipy. We are indebted to the 
author's personal recollections for some lively stories, and pleasant sketches of 
some of the more famous dragsmen. Altogether his volume, with the variety of 
its contents, will bo found pleasant reading."— i*aH Mall OoieUe. 
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WORDS OF HOPE AND COMFORT TO 

THOSE IN SORROW. Dedicated by Permiasion to Thb Qdbbn. 
Fourth Edition, 1 vol. small 4to, 5s. bound. 

"These letten, the work of a pore end devont spirit, deeetre to find many 
readera They are greatly Baperior to the average of what is called rellgioiu 
Uteratnra"— iKtouBiffn. 

"The wrltAr of the tenderly-oonoeiTed letten in thia Tolmne waa Hra Julius 
Hare, a sister of Mr. Maurice. They are instinct with the devout snbmissiveness 
and line sympathy which we associate with the name of Maurice ; bnt in her there 
Is added a wlnningness ot tact, and sometimea too, a directness of langnage, which 
we hardly find even in the brother. The letters were privately printed and circo- 
lated, and were found to be the source of much comfort, which Uxey cannot fail 
to afford now to a wide circle. A sweeUy-eonoeived memorial poem, bearing 
the well-known initials, *E. H. P.\ gives a very faithful outline of the llf a**— 2»r«u& 
QuarUrly Revietp. 

" This touching and most comforting work is dedicated to Thb Quskv, who took 
a gracious interest in its first appearance, when printed for private circulation, and 
found comfort in its pages, and has now commanded its publication, that the 
world in general may profit by it A more practical and heart-stirring appeal to 
the afflicted we have never examined.*'— iSftamtardL 

A YOUNG SQUIEE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY, from the Papers of Chribtophkr Jkaffbeson, of Dnl- 

lingham House, Cambridgeshire. Edited by John Cobdt Jbaffbe- 

SON, Author of "A Book about Doctors," &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2l8. 

" Two agreeable and important volumea They deserve to be placed on library 

shelves with Pepys, Evelyn, and Beresby.**— JTotoc cmd Queriu. 

OUR BISHOPS AND DEANS. By the Rev. F. 

Abnold, B.A., late of Christ Church, Oxford. 2 toIb. 8yo. SOs. 
" This work is good in conception and cleverly executed, and as thorooi^y 
honest and earnest as it is interesting and abla"— ^oAn Btdl 

LIFE OP THE RT. HON. SPENCER PERCEVAL ; 

Including His Correspondence. By His Grandson, Sfencdsb Wal- 
POLB. 2 vols. 8yo. With Portrait. SOs. 
**This biography will take rank, as a faithful reflection of tiie statesman and 
his period, as also for its philosophic, logical, and dramatic completenesa'*— i\Mt. 

THE SEA OF MOUNTAINS : An Account of 

Lord Duffbrin's Tour through Brttibh Columbia, in 1876. By 

MoLTNEDZ St. John. 2 vols. With Portrait of Lord Dufferin. 21s. 

"Mr. St. John has given us in these pages a record of all that was seen and done 

In a very successful visit His book is instructive, and it should be Interesting to 

the general reader."— nfiiet: 

" Mr. St John is a shrewd and lively writer. The reader will find ample variety 
in his book, which is well worth pemsaL"— i*att Mail Gazette. 

THE THEATRE FEANOAIS IN THE EEIGN 

OF LOUIS XV. By Lord Lamington. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 
" A most valuable contribution to dramatic literature. All members of the pro- 
fession should read it"— Morning Poet. 

MY YOUTH, BY SEA AND LAND, from 1809 to 

1816. By Charles Loftus, formerly of the Royal Navy, 
late of the Coldstream Guards. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 
** A more genial, pleasant, wholesome book we have not often read.**— AtafNiardL 
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LONDONIANA. By Edward Walford, M.A., 

Author of " The County f^amilies," &c. 2 yolnmeB crown 8yo. 2l8. 
" A highly Interesting and entertaining book. It bdstlea with aneodotee and 
amnsing sketches."— Court Journal. 

MEMOIRS OF GEORGIANA, LADY CHATTER- 

TON; With some Passages from her Diary. By E. HxNBAaB 
DsBiNa. 1 voL demy Svo. 15s. 

HISTORY OF ENGLISH HUMOUR. By the 

Rev. A. G. JjEffTRASOE. 2 vols, crown Svo. 2l8. 

ACROSS CENTRAL AMERICA. By J. W. BoD- 

dam-Whetham. Syo. With Dlnstrations. 15s. 

A MAN OF OTHER DAYS : Recollections of the 

Mabquib db Bbaubbqabd. Edited, from the French, by Ghablottb 
M. Yongb, Author of " The Heir of Redclyffe," Ac. 2 vols. 2l8. 

MY YEAR IN AN INDIAN FORT. By Mrs. 

Gdthbib. 2 vols, crown Svo. With Dlnstrations. 21b. 

RECOLLECTIONS or COLONEL DE GONNE- 

YILLE. Edited from the French by Ghablottb M. Tonge, 
Aathor of the " Heir of Redclyffe," &c. 2 vols, crown Svo. 21s. 

THROUGH FRANCE AND BELGIUM, BY 

RIVER AND CANAL, IN THE STEAM YACHT " YTENE." 
By W. J. C. MOENB, R.V.Y.O. 1 vol. Svo. With Illustrations. 158. 

MY LIFE, FROM 1815 to 1849. By Charles Loftus, 

formerly of the Royal Navy, late of the Coldstream Gnards. 
Author of " My Youth by Sea and Land." 2 vols, crown Svo. 21b. 

A BOOK ABOUT THE TABLE. By J. 0. 

Jbaffbbsok. 2 vols. Svo. 30s. 

COSITAS ESPANOL AS ; or, Every-day Life in 

Spain. By Mrs. Habyey, of Ickwell-Bury. 2nd EcUtioru Svo. 158. 

PEARLS OF THE PACIFIC. By J. W. Boddam- 

Whethau. 1 vol. Demy 8to, with 8 luustrations. 15b. 

TURKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mb8. Habybt, of Ickwell-Bury. Svo. Second Edition. 15b. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

of napoleon III. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 6s. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. ByLADTOLBMBimNADAViBS. 2nd Edition. 2y. 

THE EXILES AT ST. GERMAINS. By the 

Author of " The Ladye Shakerley." 1 voL 7s. 6d. bound. 
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HIS LITTLE MOTHER, and Other Tales and 

Sketches. B7 the Author of "John Haufaz." 1 toL 10s. 6d. 

BESIDE THE EFVER. By Mrs. Macquoid, Author 

of " Patty," " In the Sireet Spring Time," &c. 3 vols. 

LOVE-KNOTS. By the Author of " Ursula's Love 

Story," &c. 3 vols. (Just ready.') 

HER DESERTS. By Mrs. Alexander Frasee, 

Anthor of " Guardian and Lover,'' &c. 3 vols. 
" 'Her Deserta* is undoubtedly a powerful book. It is of a decidedly sensa- 
tional character, and yet there is plenty of the pleaeanter side of life throughout 
the Btory. Beautiful, passionate Gina takes a distinct place amid the heroines of 
flction.'*— ^Sftmday Times. 

BERYL FORTESOUE. By Lady Duffus Hardt, 

Author of " Madge/* <fcc. 3 vols. 

" This story can be read with unusual interest"— 5^ James's Gazette. 

" This story is fresh, nncouTentional, and of unusual interest It is emphatic- 
ally a novelty in novels, and ought to be a great success."— KSumfoy Times. 

"The plot of this story is original, the incidents are novel and startling, and the 
characters are life-like portraita"— C<wr< Journal. 

IDONEA. By Anne Beale, Author of "Fay 

Arlington," &c. 3 vols. 

" A story of no common order, well worth reading."— iS^um/oy Times. 

*'A refined and pleasant novel A more comprehensive, well-balanced, and 
original plot has rarely been invented"— i/esMn^er. 

*' MisB £eale's novel, from beginning to end, cannot fail to be attractive to the 
reader. The plot is interesting, and the characters are well delineated."— Court 
JovmaL 

FIXED AS FATE. By Mrs. Houstoun, Author of 

" Recommended to Mercy," " Twenty Years in the Wild West," 
&c. 3 vols. 
"This novel is likely to be popular. Its characters are sketched with much 
ability, showing great power and deep study of human naturei It cannot fail to 
add to the reputation of the author.'* — Sunday Times. 

JEANNETTE. By Mary 0. Rowsell, Author of 

" Love Loyal," <fcc. 3 vols. 

" ' Jeannette ' is a love-story replete with deep interest and admirably told, which 
engrosses the attention to the last page." — Court Journal. 

*'Kot the least of the many charms of this fresh, wholesome tale is the simple 
EngUsh in which it is tol±''—Whitefuia Review. 

''A delightfully written novel"— Messenger. 

GEEALDINE AND HER SUITORS. By Mrs. 

Simpson, Anthor of " Winnie's History," &c. 3 vols. 
" A bright, well written novel"— Spectator. 

** This book is both pleasing to read and pleasing to remember." — PaU Matt. 
"A delightful novel It is cheerful and wholesome in tone, and the interest is 
well preserved to the end."— /oAn Bull. 
"A pleasant book. The interest never flags.**— ^Sfcotonon. 

LITTLE PANSY. By Mrs. Randolph, Author of 

" Gentianella," &c. 3 vols. 
" This novel is sure to be popular. It is a most amusing story. Little Pansy is 
a charming creature."— ^Sfund^y Times, 
** A very readable and prettily written \A\e."'^ExamvMr. 
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STRICTLY TIED UP. By the Right Hon. A. J. B. 

Bbbkspord Hope, M.P. Second Edition. 3 vols. 

** * Strictly Tied Up ' is entertaining. It is in every sense a novel conceived in a 
light and happy vein:*— Atfuncettm. 

" There is a freshness about this novel which is very taking. The story is a 
good one, whilst the plot is both cleverly constructed and well worked out" — Post. 

" ' Strictly Tied Up ' is a very cleverly constructed novel, as amusing as it is ia- 
gonious."— iSf<L James's OazetU. 

DIMPLETHORPE. By the Author of « St. Olave'e," 

&c, 3 vols. 

"*Dimp1ethorpe' is a well-written, ingenious, agreeable, and interesting story. 
The characters are naturally drawn."— iSf. James's Gazette. 

" For quiet humour, careful observation, and cultivated style, * Dimplethorpe ' is 
equal to any of the author's previous works."— /oftn Bulk 

LORD BRAOKENBURY. By Amelia B. Edwards, 

Author of " Barbara's History,"' &c. Third Edition. 3 vols. 

" A very readable story. The author has well conceived the purpose of high- 
class novel-writing, and succeeded in no small measure in attaining it There is 
plenty of variety, cheerful dialogue, and general * verve' in the hook.''— Atfunontm. 

^* A story that can be read with not a little interest The plot is contrived with 
much skill, and in the double hero and heroine the reader is provided with a great 
deal of both exciting and tender reading." — Saturday Review. 

'* 'Lord Brackenbury ' is pleasant reading from beginning to endi**— Academy. 

ST. MARTINIS SUMMER. By Shibley Smith, 

Author of " His Last Stake," &c. 3 vols. 
"A novel of no common merit It is brightly and vivaciously written; it 
abounds in sprightly cleverness and shrewdness ; it contains a great deal of dia- 
logue at once lively and natural, spontaneous and amusing."— Po^I Matt Cfazette. 

ROY AND VIOLA. By Mrs. Forrester, Author 

of " Viva," " Mignon," " Dolores," &c. Third Edition. 3 vols. 

" * Boy and Viola * is an admirable tale ; told by one who can vividly describe, and 
incisively comment, on the manners and personnel of modem society." — The World. 

**Mrs. Forrester has a very bright animated way of writing, and a knack for 
dialogue amounting to talent"— Z>a% ^etcs. 

FORESTALLED. By M. Betham-Edwarus, 

Author of " Kitty," " Bridget," &c. 2 vols. 2l8. 
"Those who appreciate an original, interesting, and carefuUy-written story 
will welcome * Forestalled ' with satisfactioa"— <Si>ectot(>r. 

A VERY OPAL. By C. L. Pirkis. 3 vols. 

"A novel of considerable merit There is a minuteness of observation and at 
times a kind of quiet humour which reminds one of Jane ATXBiea:*—Athenasum. 

MERVYN O'CONNOR. By the Eabl op Desabt, 

Author of " Kelverdale,'* &c. 3 vols. 
"A bright, lively story, full of interest and action.*'— Sunday Times. 

POET AND PEER. By Hamilton Aide, Author of 

" Penmddocke," &c. Dedicated to Lobd Lttton. 3 vols. 
** A thoroughly readable and attractive novel"— if omtfH^ Post. 

WOOERS AND WINNERS. By Mrs. G. Lin- 

NiBos Banks, Author of ^* The Manchester Man," &c. 3 vols. 
"A thoroughly readable, fresh, and wholesome noyeV— John Bull. 
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WitHitt % (Ss^fmal ^airmiafe of ^tr P^tsig. 

Published annuaHv, in One Vol^ roj/al Svo, loffA thR Arms beauti/uSy 
engraved, nandtom^ bound, with gilt edges, price 31«. 6d 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 

THE FIFTIETH E DITIOH FOB 188 1 IS HOW BBADT. 

LoDOB*B PEKBJkaB AND BABOMSTiaB is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, aa well aa the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all qnestions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the NobiUty. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
type being kmt constaniht standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is g^ven in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 

LIST OP THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Hiatorlcal View of the Peeraga 

Parliamentary BoU of the Hoose of Lords. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank In the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

A Iphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Qreat Britain and the United Eingdom. 

A ColleotlYe list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Boyal Family. 

Peers of the Blood BoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 
Peers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England 
and Ireland. 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Snmames assumed by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Tities of 
Peers, nsnally borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Unkes, liarqnises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the titie 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Conunoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight Hon. Lady. 

A List of the Orders of Knighthood. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trana* 
lated. 



" This work is the most perfect and elaborate record of the living and recently de- 
ceased members of tiie Peerage of the Three Kingdoms as it stands at this day. It is 
a most useful publication. We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that sempulons 
accuracy is a distinguishing feature of this book.'* — Timet. 

" Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: flxst, It 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject**— ^SSpeetolor. 

" A work of great valna It is the most f aitliftil record we possess of the aristo- 
crat of the day."— Poet 

**The best existing, and, we believe, the best popsible Feeraga It is the standard 
authority on the subject"— «srtaiufard 
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eURST & BUCKEXrS STANDARD UBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OP 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BT SIB J. GILBERT, HILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, FOSTER, 
POTNTER, TENKIEL, SAKDYS, HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &C. 

Each in a Bmgle Volume, elogantlj printed, lonnd, and illnstrated, prioe Ss. 

1. SAM SLICK'S NATTJEE AND HUMAN NATUEE. 

**T1ie first ▼olmne of Messra Hunt and Blaokett's Standard Library of Oheap Editiona 
forms a vdiy good beginning to what will doubtless be a very snecessfal andertaking. 
'Nature and Human Nature' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorons> 

{>roductionB, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain 
n its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractive merits of 
being well Ulnstrated and elegantly bound."— Pott 

2. JOHN HALIFAZ, GENTLEMAN. 

" This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the careev 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman; and it abounds in inci- 
dent bow well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and- 
written with great ability. This oheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass' 
freely from htuad to hand as a gift book in many householda" — Excaniner. 

3. THE GBESGENT AND THE GEOSS. 

BY ELIOT WAEBURTON. 

"Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its ubefnl and interesting: 
Information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is 
its reverent and serious spirit"— Quarferly Review. 

4. NATHALIE. By JULIA HAVANAOH. 

** * Nathalie ' is Miss Eavanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner is gracious an A 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which pure as individual as they are elegant"— ilMenanim. 

5. A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"A book of sound oounseL It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advice to » 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing sa"- iSaromtncr. 

6. ADAM OBAEME. By MES. OLIFHANT. 

** A Story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tures of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be snrpassed."-PM<. 

7. SAM SLICE'S WISE SAWS AND MODESN 

INSTANCES. 

" The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott*B or Bnlwer's Novela 
Its remarkable originality and happy descriptions of American life stiU continue th» 
■nbjeot of universal admiration."— ifesten^er. 

8. CARDINAL WISEMAN'S EECOLLECTIONS OF 
THE LAST FOUE FOFES. 

** A pictnresone book on Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Roman 
Oafholic. Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much geniality, that 
his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously opposed 
to every idea of human infaJlibility represented in Papal domination."— iKftewmwi. 

9. A LIFE FOE A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** In * A Life for a Life * the author is fortunate In a good snbjeot, and has produced » 
work of strong effect"— ilMeiMnim. 
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10. THE OLD OOUET STJBXJBB. By LEIGH HUNT. 

"A delightful book, thftt will b« welcome to all readen, and moat welcome to thoie 
who have a love for the beat klnda of reading."— Examiner. 

11. MABOABET AKD HEB BBIDESICAIDS. 

** We recommend all who are in eearch of a faednating novel to read this work for 
ihemaelvee. They will find it well worth their whila There are a freahneaa and ori- 
ginality about it quite charming."— ^MauBMn. 

12. THE OLD JXTDOE. By SAH SLICK 

** The pablicatione included in this Library have all been of good quality ; many give 
iaformation while they entertain, and of that class the book before ns is a specimen. 
The manner in which the*Oheap Editions forming the series is produced, deserves 
especial mention. The paper and print are uiezceptionable ; ^ere is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the ontsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see 
books in handsome uniform.**— .AramMier. 

18. DABIEN. By ELIOT WABBUBTON. 

"This last production of the author of * The Orescent and the Cross ' has the same 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands.*'— ^2o6a 

14. FAMILY BOMANOE. 

BT Sm BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 
** It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book."— .Stanctard 

15. THE LAIBD OF NOBLAW. By MBS. OLIFHANT 

"The * Laird of Norlaw * fully sustains the author's high reputation.*'— «8taiifay Timet. 

16. THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

"Mrs. Gretton'B book is interesting, and fall of opportune instraction.**— T^nut. 

17. NOTHDTG NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" * Nothing New * displays all those superior merits whloh haye made * John Halifax 
one of the most popular works of the day."— PorC 

18. FBEEB'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBBET. 

"Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of Jeanne 
D'Albret, and the narratiye is as trustworthy as it is attraottTOL"— Poit 

19. THE VALLEY OF A HUNDBED FIBES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 
•'If asked to classify this work, we should give it aplaoe between * John Halifax 'and 
* The Caztons.**'— iStomiardL 

20. THE BOMANOE OF THE FOBITH. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 
** A work of singular interest, which can ncTcr fail to charm.**— /Ztoitrotef iVdM. 

21. ADELE. By JULIA HAVANA6H. 

*** Adele * is the best work we haye read by Miss Eayanagh ; it is a charming story, 
f uU of deli<Ate charactei^painting."— ^MeMsimi. 

22. STUDIES FBOM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" These * Studies from Life * are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
book will not HiTniwfh the reputation of the accomplished author."— iSfertwrdlayitevina 

23. OBANDMOTHEB'S MONEY. 

"We commend Grandmother's Money* to readers in search of a good novel Th« 
oharacters are true to human nature, and the story is interesting.'*— ilMeMSwn. 
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24. A BOOK ABOUT DOCTOB& By 3. 0. JEAFFBESON. 

" A delightful book."— ^Mefiamm. " A book to be read and re-read ; fit for Uie study 
B well aB the drawing-room table and the ciroolating library.*'— Lancet 

25. NO OHUECH. 

" We adyiae all who have fhe opportunity to read fhls book.*'— AMauewn 

26. MISTRESS AND MATT). 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instruo- 
tlveb**- iKAenonim. " A charming tale charmingly told."— «8tand(irdL 

27. LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MES. NOBTON. 

** ' Lost and Saved * will be read with eager Interest It is a vigorous noveL'*- 21mi<«. 
** A novel of rare exoellenca It is Mrs. Morton's best prose work."— ^^romincr. 

28. LES MISEEABLES. By VIGTOB HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
*^The merits of *Les Miserables* do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds with details of unequollod beauty. M. Victor Hugo has stamped upon 
every page the hall-mark of genius."— Quarferly Bevieuf. 

29. BABBABA'S HISTOBY. By AMELIA B. EDWABDS. 

" It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as * Barbara's 
History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary cultura It is a very graceful 
and charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cnt characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocutioa It is a book which the world will likCb"— jntmei. 

30. LIFE OF THE BEV. EDWABD IBVING. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
*' A good book on a most interesting theme."— Ilmet. 

*' A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving's Life ought to have a niche 
In every gallery of religious biography."— iSdrfwrdeqr Beo%eu, 

31. ST. OLAVE'S. 

** This diaimlng novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, as 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. ^—Athenoswn, 

32> SAM SLICK'S AMEBICAN HUMOUB. 

"Dip where yoa will into this lottery of fun, you are sure to draw out a priML*'— Po«(. 

33. GHBISTDLN'S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"A more charming story has rarely been written. Even if tried by the standard of 
the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would pronounce * Christian's 
Mistake' a novel without a fault" — Tima. 

34. ALEC FOBBES. By OEOBGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

** No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that pervades 
the work from the first page to the last"— ilMenonmi. 

35. AGNES. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

** * Agnes ' is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's former workA^—Athenmum, 
** A story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readerBi**— /^ft 

36. A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"This is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of * John Halifax' speaks 
out of a generous heart the purest truths of life."— J^jumtner. 

37. NEW AMEBICA. By HEPWOBTH DIXON. 

** A very interesting book. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully and w^'^^Thnet. 
"We recommend every one who feels any interest in hnman natoie to read Mr 
Dixon's very interesting book."— «9a<ttrday Reoiem, 
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88. BOBEBT FALCONEB. By GEOBOE MAC DONALD. 

•* * Bobert Falconer * is a work brimful of life and hnmonr and of the deepest human 
taitenet It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and eearchlnic 
kaowlfldfe it eTinoee of human thonghte and feelings."— ilMciMeimk 

39. THE WOKAN'S EINODOK. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ** JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
***Tli« Woman's Kingdom* snstains the author's repntation as a writer of the 
purest and noblest kind of domestic stories.— ^Mdumm. 

40. ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BT GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.O.L. 
**A racy, well-written, and original novel The interest never flags. The whole 
work sparkles with wit and humour.** — Quarterlfr Bevim. 

41. DAVID ELGINBBOD. By OEOBGE IIAG DONALD. 

** The work of a man of genius. It wiU attract the hlghMt class of readers."— !nf»««. 

42. A BBAVB LADY. By the Author of "John Halifax.*' 

**A very good novel; a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender sympathy 
with human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit" — Examiner. ' 

48. HANNAH. By the Author of ''John Halifax." 

** A very pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of a 
wide drcle of readers. The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty."— iStaiidardL 

44. SAM SLICE'S AMEBIGANS AT HOME. 

**Th]8 is one of the most amusing books that we ever ntA.^'^Staadard. 

45. THE UNKIND WOBD. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"The author of *John Halifax 'has written many fascinating stories, but we can 
call to mind nothing from her pen that has a more enduring charm than the graceful 
sketches in ttiis work."— United Service Magazine. 

46. A BOSE IN JUNE. By MBS. OLIFHANT. 

" * A Bose in June ' Is as pretty as its titla The story is one of the best and most 
touching which we owe to the industry and talent of Mrs. Oliphui^ and may hold its 
own with even * The Chronicles of Carlingford.' **— flltmec. 

47. MY LITTLE LADY. By E. P. POYNTEB. 

" There is a great deal of fascination about this book. The author writes in a dear, 
unaffected style; she has a decided gift for depicting character, whUe the descriptions 
of scenery convey a distinct pictorial impression to uie reader.** — Tmes. 

48. FHCEBE, JXJNIOB. By MBS. OLIFHANT. 

**This novel shows great knowledge of human natura The interest goes on 
growing to the end. Phoebe is excellently drawn." — Timet. 

49. LIFE OF MABIE ANTOINETTE. 

BY PROFESSOR CHARLES DUKE YONGE. 

**A work of remarkable merit and interest, which will, we doubt not, become the 
most popular English history of Marie Antoinette."— ^jpectator. 
u This book is well written, and of thrilUng interest"— ^cadsfl^, 

50. SmOIBBIEi By GEOBOE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

» * Sir Gibbie ' is a book of genius."— Pa?! Matt Gazette. 

**This book has power, pauos, and humour. There is not a character which is not 
lifelike.*'— .dMenontm. 

51. YOUNG MBS. JABDINE. /^^ 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.'^ 

** * Young Mrs. Jardine ' is a pretty story, written in pure English."— snto Timet. 

** There is much good feeling in this book. It is pleasant and wholesome."— iLMemwm. 
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